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A. Van Ostade 
Thus Depicted the 
Alchemist in a 
Painting Made in 
1661 and now Ex- 
hibited in the Peel 
Collection, Na- 
tional Gallery, 
Lendon 


element 


HOSPHORUS is an 
found in nature in many rocks 
and ores. Usually it occurs in 
some form or admixture of calcium 
phosphate. All iron bearing ores in 
this country contain these phosphates. 
In the blast furnace all the phos- 
phates are reduced to phosphorus and 
absorbed by the iron to form an iron 
phosphide. The phosphates enter the 
furnace as Ca,P.O,, tricalcium-diphos- 
phate and in the presence of silica, at 
slag forming temperature, probably 
release CaO to the slag leaving P,O. 
free for reduction. This is accom- 
plished probably by solid carbon and 
the phosphorus then is absorbed by 
the iron to form iron phosphide, Fe,P. 
The complete reaction is as follows: 
Ca,P,0, 8Si0, + 5C + 6Fe 
8CaSiO, + 5CO 2Fe,P 
The phosphorus is absorbed by the 
pig iron being formed. The lime 
unites with silica present in the ore 
to form slag. The carbon monoxide 
passes up the stack and assists in 
the reduction of the descending ore. 
Since all the phosphorus in_ the 
ore is retained in the pig iron, it is 
evident that high phosphorus ores 
will produce high phosphorus pig irons 
and low phosphorus ores will produce 
low phosphorus pig irons. While high 
phosphorus cannot be lowered, low 
phosphorus ores can be made richer 
in phosphorus by adding phosphate 
rock to the charge. This expedient 
has been used by several furnaces us- 
ing low phosphorus ores. If lower 
phosphorus is sought it is necessary 
to change to lower phosphorus ores. 
On the other hand low phosphorus 
ores can easily be enriched in this 


element, as was explained. 


Basic, Bessemer and Foundry 


making processes, em- 
hearth or basic 


Basic stee 
ploying basic open 
electric furnaces are able to eliminate 
much of the phosphorus from the pig 
and stock charged. Phosphorus is an 
undesirable impurity in most steels. 

These basic melting processes can 





ROM 

vainly for the famed philosopher's ston 
This magic stone it was thought would tran 
mute or change the baser metals like lead an 
iron to the noble precious metal, gold. ( 
course, the dream of these ancient seers net 
materialized 
ments and weird incantations did not produ 
the magic touchstone, many of the stran 
attempts led to important practical discoverie 
/ndeed these crafty investigators laid the crud 
foundations of chemical science. 
which has wrought miracles never imagin 
in the wildest dreams of the alchemists, cam 
into existence in the fifteenth century 





earliest times alchemists 


SOULT 


Although the grotesque exper 


Chemistr 


HOSPHORU 


make use of higher phosphorus pig 
iron, and for this higher 
phosphorus pig iron with silicon un- 


reason 
der 1 per cent commonly is called 
basic iron. 

Acid bessemer, acid open hearth 
and crucible processes are unable to 
charge. 
these processes can use 

phosphorus pig irons. 
Such low phosphorus irons with sili- 
con 1 to 1.5 per cent and phosphorus 
under 0.10 per cent are known to 
the trade as bessemer. 

Thus the two great grouping of pig 
irons, basic and bessemer, depend on 
the phosphorus and silicon content of 
the irons. The bessemer grades are 
low phosphorus and the higher phos- 
phorus grades are known as basic. 

The line of demarkation for 


reduce phosphorus in_ the 
Therefore, 


only lower 


foundry irons formerly was sharp- 
ly drawn. Irons under 0.30  phos- 
phorus were not considered prop- 


er for foundry use. Today, irons 


under 0.30 phosphorus are used quite 


widely so that some bessemer and 
acid open hearth irons are finding 
practical foundry use, where lower 


silicon content is desired. 

In cupola melting, the percentage 
of phosphorus in the molten metal is 
practically the same as the amount 
charged. As cupola melting is not 
strongly reducing, small amounts of 
phosphates in the fluxes and coke as} 
do not add to the phosphorus in the 
iron. However, the percentage of 
phosphorus in the mixture usually is 
slightly higher than that calculated 
from the charge. The reason for 
this is that no phosphorus is _ lost 
while some of the iron, manganese and 
silicon are removed by oxidation. For 
example, in a charge containing 1.0 
per cent phosphorus and an _ iron 


melting loss of 5 per cent, 100 pounds 
charge 


would have 1 pound phos- 





Fig. l Alloy of iron and phosphorus. Phosph: rus 1.8 per cent, Magnifee 


350 diame te; 


and phosph is. Phos} horus & per 


(Stead) Dark band is steadite structure. Fig. 2 
cent. Magnified 250 diameters. 


Alloy of ron 
(Stead) 


Cellular portion is steadite 


























One of the last of the alchemists, 
About 


the evaporation of urine. 


element called phosphorus. 


In 1771, over a hundred years later, Scheele, 
1 chemist, described the production of phos- 
Since that time phos- 
phorus and its compounds have found many 
in phosphate fertilizers, in 


phorus from bone ash. 


practical uses 
matches, in medicine and other industrial 
applications. In this and a succeeding article, 


the author who is technical director, Frank 
Foundries Corp., Moline, Ill. presents a study 
of the effect of phosphorus on gray iron 


Hennig 


3rand, sought the philosophers stone through 
1669 he 


produced some of this strange phosphorescent 


Affects Qualities of Gray 
(ast lron-| By John W. Bolton 


phorus and after melting, 95 pounds 
of metal still would have 1 pound 
or 1.053 per cent phosphorus. The 
trend of quality irons today is to- 
ward the lower phosphorus metals. 
Foundrymen have found that proper 
melting practice will give enough 
fluidity without using high phosphorus 
irons, as will be explained more fully 
later. 

The influence of phosphorus on cast 


irons has been studied thoroughly. 
However, much of this information 
either is unavailable to the average 


foundryman, or is explained in so 
technical a manner that it is hard 
as Greek to understand. The writer 
has drawn freely upon technical lit- 
erature for much of the data given 
here. However, remarks on the in- 
fluence of phosphorus on the working 
properties of the casting are based 
largely upon his own experience and 


research in the metallurgy of iron. 


Percy, an English metallurgist, car- 
ried out some of the first extensive 
studies of phosphorus in iron. In his 
book, Metallurgy of Iron & Steel, he 
lists a number of iron phosphorus 
compounds, varying from the formula 
Fe,P to that Fe,P,. 

An iron-phosphorus constitution dia- 
gram was prepared by Saklatwalla 
in 1908". This is reproduced in Fig. 5. 
To those already familiar with the 
iron-carbon diagram this iron-phos- 
phorus diagram will give little trouble. 
For others, an explanation will make 
the meaning clear. At point, A a 
start is made with 100 per cent pure 
iron, melting point 2750 degrees Fahr. 
As phosphorus is added to the metal, 
the melting point decreases rapidly. 
At point B, corresponding to 1.7 per 
cent phosphorus the _ solidification 
point is slightly under 2550 degrees 


'Saklatwalla—Journal Tron & Steel Institute 


volume 2, 190% 





g. 3 Eutectic Ste adite. Alloy of 


shape d plate s of 


iron 
er cent. Magnified 350 diameters. (Stead). Fig. 4 
horus. Phosphorus 11.07 per cent. Magnified 60 diameters. 
free 


10.2 


Phosphorus 
Alloy of iron and phos- 


and phosphorus. 


(Stead) Diamond 
phosphide Fe,P 
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Robert G. Guth- 
ries, Chief Metal- 
lurgist, Peoples 


Gas Light & Coke 
Co., Chicago, Has 
Photographed, in a 
Single Projection, 
Steel Magnified to 
15,500 Diameters 


Fahr. 
some 
on phosphorus forms. He found that 
from 0 to 1.7 per cent phosphorus no 
new crystal forms appear. The phos- 
phorus dissolves completely in the 
iron, forming a solid solution. The 
only component showing under the 
microscope is ferrite, the crystal form 
of pure iron. Arnold’ has shown that 
this iron or ferrite containing dis- 
solved phosphorus is less ductile than 
pure iron. Others have shown that 
small amounts of phosphorus slightly 
strengthen pure iron and increase its 
hardness. These properties of  in- 
creased strength, hardness and brittle- 
ness are characteristic of solid solu- 
tions. 


Dr. J. E. 
notable microscopic researches 


Stead’ has conducted 


Forms Steadite 


From point B to C, 1.7 to 10.2 per 
cent phosphorus, solidification points 
lower rapidly as the percentage of 
phosphorus increases. Also, a new 
component is found under the micro- 
scope. There is a small amount of 
it at 1.8 per cent phosphorus. This 
may be noted in Figs. 1, 2 and 3. 
This new honeycomb or cellular 
structure, 100 per cent in Fig. 3, is 
an eutectic of iron, Fe, and iron- 
phosphide, Fe,P. It is fluid and melts 
around 1800 degrees Fahr. This, it 
should be noted, is several hundred 
degrees under the ordinary freezing 
point range of cast irons. Professor 
Sauveur proposed the name steadite 
for this eutectic, since Dr. Stead 
was the first to isolate and study it. 

In iron with over 10.2 per cent phos- 
phorus, diamond shaped crystals of 
the phosphide, Fe,P, separate as 
shown in Fig. 4. There are also other 
crystal forms which are rich in phos- 
phorus formed under certain special 
conditions. However, in gray cast 
irons the only forms commonly found 
the solid solution form and the 
cellular eutectic steadite. 

Irons containing over 


are 


0 50 ph )S- 


‘Stead 


Arnold 


1900 
1894 


Institute 
Steel Institute 


Journal Iron & Steel 
Journal lron & 
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phosphorus of the eutectic steadite. 
Above 0.50 phosphorus most of the 
dendrites are the cellular eutectic 
type. This microscopic study on com- 
mercial irons checks with the labora- 
tory work of Professor Wiist. If all 
steadite dendrites were of eutectic 
composition, 10.2 P, the carbon for the 
iron-carbon eutectic would be given 
by the formula: 

Eutectic 4.3 (1.0 0.10 P)*. 

This means that above 0.30 phos- 
phorus some of the steadite dendrites 
are of the cellular eutectic composi- 
tion, 10.2 P. At 0.50 P nearly all are 
present in this form’. 

Under hot-blast, coke furnace op- 
eration, pig irons usually contain the 
eutectic percentage of carbon. As all 
foundrymen have noted, high silicon 
irons generally have lower total car- 
bon. Irons with 1.0 to 1.5 per cent 
silicon often have 3.9 to 4.0 per cent 
carbon, while irons around 3.5 silicon 
tend to have 3.0 to 3.25 carbon. As 
explained previously silicon also 
lowers the eutectic carbon concentra- 
tion. Phosphorus has a similar ac- 
tion. In an excellent paper  pub- 
lished in the Transactions A. F. A., 
Vol. 33, MacKenzie has shown by 
exhaustive experiments that high 
phosphorus irons tend toward low 
total carbon. He suggests differences 
in properties between Northern and 
Southern irons may be due to this 
phenomena. One per cent phosphorus 
would lower carbon from blast fur- 
nace practice, theoretically, 0.2 per 
cent to 0.6 per cent. In cupola prac- 
tice the effect is marked even less as 
irons are far under eutectic’ concen- 
tration. 

H. I. Coe has obtained cooling 
curves of irons containing increasing 
percentages of phosphorus. These are 
reproduced in Fig. 13. His results 
may be summarized as follows: 

In irons from 0.09 to 2.90 phos- 
phorus the initial freezing point is 


lowered. The author suggests this 
may be explained by assuming that 
as the volume of the phosphide struc- 
ture increases the concentration of 
earbon in the remaining iron-carbon 
structure and hence lowers the freez- 
ing point. 

The eutectic point is lowered. 

The third or steadite solidification 
point becomes more _ intense, and 
raises slightly. 

The fourth or rec calescence point, 
pearlitic transformation point remains 
practically constent. 


Transactions American Foundrymen'a Asso 
‘iation, volume 33-——discussion of MacKenzic 
paper 

*‘Metallographists might note that these high 
phosphorus alloys, as illustrated in Fig. 12. are 
ssentially mixtures of completely soluble in 
liquid and completely insoluble in solid type 
The carbon of the micrograph is 1.85 per cent 
and phosphorus 4.8 per cent ron mad inder 
eaturation conditions Theoretical carbon would 

slightly over 2.0 per cent 

*When formed, hypereutectic irons rapidly 

their excess carbon as kish 
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Fig. 12—Magnification 100 diameters. 

The phosphorus was 4.8 per cent, the 

carbon 1.85, silicon 0.09 and man- 
ganese 0.25, sample by MacKenzie 


Wust” has made a systematic in- 
vestigation of the effects of certain 
elements on the shrinkage of pure 
iron. Up to 1.7 per cent phosphorus, 
in pure iron shrinkage is decreased. 
This is coincident with the limits of 
solid solution of phosphorus. Above 
1.7 per cent, shrinkage again is in- 
creased. This is coincident with the 
formation of some of the eutectic 
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The most powerful factors for dimin- 
ishing shrinkage are those which in- 
crease the amount of graphite. Phos- 
phorus has little effect either in in- 
creasing or in diminishing graphite 
Therefore, its influence on shrinkage 
is not profound. Some contend that 
greater fluidity due to phosphorus 
makes for better feeding and hence 
tends to minimize shrinkage cavities 


Receive Promotions 


McA, Duncan, for 14 years Pitts- 
burgh district manager, Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, 
Pa., has been appointed assistant gen- 
eral sales manager of the firm. W. R 
Marshall, formerly branch manager, 
will assume the duties of Pittsburgh 
manager. H. F. Boe, formerly indus- 
trial division manager, Buffalo, has 
been promoted to branch manager of 
that office, and R. L. Kimber to indus- 
trial division manager. W. F. Barnes 
has been appointed branch manager of 
the Tulsa, Okla., office of the Westing- 
house company. 


° ~ 
Appointed Sales Manager 
H. Kempner, formerly in charge of 
sales promotion work, has been ap- 
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Fig. 13—Cooling curves of cast- iron samples 


of phosphorus. (H. I. Coe) 





containing increasing percentages 
(Reproduced from 


Sauveur) 


T Bh -virk tet are degrees Cent. 


steadite. A conclusion that may be 
drawn from this investigation is that 
teadite contracts or 


shrinks less than eutectic steadite 


low phosphorus 


“Wust-Giesserei Zeitung——pages 203-206, 1923 


He gives the shrinkage of pure iron as 2.39, 
and iron with 1.7 per cent phosphorus as 1.3 
Keep, Cast Iron, 19 gives the shrinkage of 
t test bar from wrought iron as 0.292 in and 
the 10.2 per cent ron—-iron phosphide as 
0.164 in. Tf these investigators’ methods are 
‘omparable, eutectic steadite has only about 3 
er cent greater shrinkage than the solid solu- 


torm 


pointed sales manager in charge of 
the hoist division, American Engineer- 
Philadelphia. Mr. Kempner 
studied electrical engineering at Har- 


ing Co., 
vard university, Cambridge, Mass., and 
later was an instructor at Pratt in- 
stitute, New York. He formerly was 
connected with the Western Electric 
Co., Chicago, and the McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Co., New York 
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Making Cadillac Car Castings 


Cylinder Blocks Made on a 
Sand Throwing Machine 
Are Molded and Poured in 
Three Part Flasks with the 
Barrels in a Vertical Instead 
of the Horizontal Position 
exception that the 


ITH the 
melting department is _lo- 


cated outside the main build- 
ing instead of in the center, the iron 


foundry of the Cadillac Motor Car 
Co., Detroit is arranged after the 
same plan as the aluminum foundry 


described in the Sept. 1 issue of THE 
FouUNDRY. The sand is prepared at 
the west end of the building, the molds 
are made, poured and shaken out in 
the first main division in the 
center, a space 20 feet extend- 
ing across the building is provided for 
knocking the cores out of the cast- 
ings and finally, the castings are 
cleaned and chipped in a section of 


large 
wide 


the building 80 x 142 feet at the ex- 
treme east end of the building ad- 
joining the loading dock which ex- 


tends all the way across the front of 


the three foundries. 

The outside dimensions of the iron 
foundry building are 142 x 321 feet 
with an addition on one side 56 x 60 
feet for a cupola department. The 
floor area of the iron foundry ex- 
clusive of the melting department, 
45,582 feet differs but little from 
that of the aluminum foundry, also 





Fig. 2—Cylinder 


exclusive of the melting department, 
44,962 feet. 

Cylinder castings are molded, cored, 
poured and shaken out in a space def- 
initely set apart close to the east end 
of the foundry. The remainder of the 
floor space is longitudinally 
into three Two 
gangways 
also serve in 
fucilitate the 
from one part of the foundry to an- 
other. Metal is distributed by ladles 
suspended from a monorail _ that 
parallels the route of the gangways. 


divided 
molding areas. 
define the floor limits 
their usual 
movement 


main 
and 

capacity to 
of materials 


my 


ee 


ew 
EI. 


Molds in a Three-part Flask Are Cored and Assembled on a Conveyor 


south side, the 
from the 
the 


center 


On the north and 
molding fioors extend 
to the 
floors 
the gangways. In 
double row of molding 
ranged back to back extends down the 


wall 
the 


line to 


gangway. In center 


extend from a 
other words 


machines ar- 


center of the shop. The molds from 
one row extend from the machines to 
the south gangway, the molds from 
the second row extend from the other 
line of machines to the north gang- 
way. Molding machines to serve the 


remaining floors are arranged near the 
north and south walls of the buildin 





a) 





FIG. 1—~CHARGES ARE MADE UP ON 


AS REQUIRED 


TRUCKS ON AN 





OUTSIDE 
STORAGE 


EXTENSION TO 
FROM 


"on 
083 


THE CHARGING 
BINS ON THE SAME EXTENSION 


FLOOR. COKE IS WHEELED IN 
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The’ floor layout described was before the conveyor is filled from end roof and the crane runways. The 
prompted by many reason It con- to end. molds are made and assembled in the 
erves floor space by the elimination Advantages of this arrangement are first section and then transferred on 
of a longitudinal center gangway and — ohyjous. Instead of filling a long a roller conveyor to the second see 
iso reduc the number of main di floor by carrying the molds from the tion where they are poured and shak- 
tributing nd arteri required. If machine, the molder in this instance en out. 
the conventional method of laying out simply lifts the mold from the ma- Contrary to the practice in many 
the floor had b observed, four ehine, and places it on the conveyor American automobile foundries, — the 
monorail branch would hay een within easy reach. Men at the other cylinder castings ar molded nd 
required to distribute the sand to the end of the conveyor attend to the poured with the barrels in a vertical 
four line of 1 hopper With the pouring and shakine out, thus secur- nstead of a horizontal position. Thi 
present arrangement only three lines ing the fullest results from team necessitates the ise of a_ three-part 
ire needed, The twin hopper erv- work without hurry or congestion. flask. Detail of the flask construc 
ing the double row of molding ma- Molding machine employed on a_ tion may be noted in Fi eS 64 
hing t] center terminate IN wide variety of miscellaneous cast- part is cast solidly in one piece I 
ingle o ! at the top where they jngs were supplied by the Interna Insure rigidity the cope 1 al th 
are erves 1) the traveling bucket tional Molding Machine Co., Chicago: drag is provided Wit! xterna|! 

spended from the monorail system. Arcade Manufacturing Co., Freeport, flange on the joint side. An internal 
Thi Hoppe rangement is illus lil, and the Osborn Manufacturing fiange or sand ‘ip al provided 
trated in Fig. 3. Co., Cleveland. A sand cutter made on the inside ipplem the ba 

Th illustration also shows that by the American Foundry Equipment’ in holding the sand in plac Detacl 
the ystem of arranging the molds C€ New York supplements the over- able bars are | 1 fron ice 
for pourine is the same in the iren head sand handling and distributing The cheek nter pice ) th 
foundry as it is in both the aluminum ecuipment. flask is ribbed rongly on the out 
and bra foundry: Roller conveyors — side both longitudinally and vertical 
erected about 12 inches above the Cylinder Department ly to compensate for the absence of 
floor extend from a_ point close to Several views of the cylinder mold- bars. Thre ort bars are bolted t 
each molding station to the edge of ing department are shown in the ac- the inside, but they only extend to 
tl nearest gane@way. Each wceed- companying illustrations. This de within a short distance of the pattern 
ing mold placed on the conveyor push partment occupies a space approxi and offer no resistant —" lateral 
es those in front one space nearer the mately 50 feet in width and extending = strain exerted on the sides while tl 
outer end. Pouring goes on con-- rearly all the way across the east end = mold is filling with iron. Their or 
tinuously all day and in that manner of the building. It is divided nom- purpose is to prevent the sand in the 
a number of molds close to the end irally into two sections by one of the cheek from sagging or falling out af 
always are poured in time and dumped row f steel columns supporting th ter this part of the mold has been 1 
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FIG. 7 


the eastern 


conveyors. 


monorail at extreme end 
of the The falls 
through gratings in the floor and is 
conveyed back to the sand mixing 
station from which it emerges again 
a short time later as part of the never 
ending stream flowing to the various 
molding stations during the day. The 
castings are taken through a doorway 
into a long room lying between the 
foundry and the cleaning room. The 
flasks are replaced on the conveyor 
and returned to the molding station. 

All the unburned sand together with 
the wires and arbors are salvaged in 
the room where the castings receive 
their preliminary cleaning. The burned 
sand both from the molds and cores is 
dumped through an opening in the 
floor on to a moving belt which con- 
veys it to the boot of a bucket eleva- 
tor located in the yard close to a rail- 
road track. The elevator lifts the 
waste sand and discharges it through 
a spout into a waiting gondola spot- 
ted there for the purpose. 

Cylinder castings are suspended by 
hooks a monorail which passes 


sand 


from 


through a sandblast chamber made by 
Sly 


the W. W. Manufacturing Co., 





CYLINDER MOLDS ARE SET UP FOR POURING IN TWO SINGLE AND TWO DOUBLE ROWS. FIG. 8 


CYLINDER MOLDING FLOOR 


Cleveland. Later, they are ground, 
chipped and tested under water pres- 
sure and finally loaded on the dock in 
front of the building for shipment to 
the machine shop. 

For cleaning the other castings, the 
cleaning room is equipped with two 
rotary table sandblasting devices made 
respectively by the American Foundry 
Equipment Co., New York and _ the 
Pangborn Corp., Hagerstown, Md. In 
addition to the sandblast equipment 
the cleaning room is provided with 12 
tumbling barrels made by the Whiting 
Corp., Harvey, Ill. at one end of the 
building and 6 tumbling barrels made 
by the W. W. Sly Manufacturing Co., 
Cleveland, at the other end. Grinding 
wheels are set up near the front wall 
and chipping benches are provided at 


various points on the floor near the 
center. 

Iron is melted in three 42-inch 
cupolas made by the Whiting Corp., 
Harvey, Ill. One is used in the morn- 
ing, one in the afternoon and the 


third is held as a spare. In this man- 
ner melting is carried on continuously 
and at a speed that equals the produc- 
tion of the the 


molds’ on various 
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CUPOLA FIRST IS CAUGHT IN A MIXING LADLE AND THEN TRANSFERRED TO THE 
IS LIFTED 
A DEFINITE CLASSIFICATION. 


IRON FOR CUPOLA CHARGES 
BINS ACCORDING TO 


SHED 


FIG. 10 
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ONE CORNER 


floors. The melting period for each 
cupola is not excessive and as a re- 
sult the lining easily is kept in good 
condition. 

The charging floor shown in Fig. 10 


is an extension of the charging deck 


immediately surrounding the cupolas 
and shown in Fig. 1. It extends out 
into the yard 50 feet, is roofed over, 


enclosed on three sides and open on 
the fourth for the passage of a 5-ton 
by the Shaw Crane Co., 
Mich. The 
equipped with a magnet and lifts all 
the iron required from the 
stock piles in the yard to the bins on 
the charging floor. All pig iron and 
scrap are classified according to arbi- 
trary standards that facilitate the 
work of the ordinary whe 
actually make up the charges on the 
buggies. 


crane made 


Muskegon, cran¢ is 


various 


laborers 


A man without training or any 
great intelligence can carry out in- 
structions to load four buggies in 
succession from bins 1, 2, 3 and 4. 


The same man practically would be a 
total loss if told, for example, t 
select from the scrap pile one load of 
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soft scrap, one load of hard scrap 
and two others of varying intermedi- 
ate grades. 

On each cupola the bed charge of 
coke amounts to 1300 pounds. The 
iron charges are held uniformily to 
800 pounds with 130 pounds of coke 
between. A small quantity of shot 
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nickel is added to each charge of iron 
in the cupola. It is claimed that the 
nickel improves the quality of the iron 
in several particulars including an 
increase in the strength and hardness 
without a corresponding increase in 
the time required for machining. The 
subject of mixtures for automotive 
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castings was covered extensively by 
H. B. Swan, foundry superintendent 
Cadillac Motor Car Co., in a paper 
presented before a convention of the 
American Foundrymens association in 
Cleveland, April 28-May 3, 1923. This 
paper was published in THE FouNDRY 
May 15, 1923. 


Organize tor Pipe Standardization 


HE organization meeting of the 

I sectional committee on specifica- 

tions for cast iron pipe and spe- 
cial castings, which has been formed 
under the auspices of the American 
Engineering Standards committee to 
standardize cast iron pipe and special 
castings for all uses, was held at the 
Engineering Societies building, New 
York, April 21 and 22. 

The meeting was begun under the 
guidance of the four sponsor societies, 
namely, American Water Works associ- 
ation, New England Water Works asso- 
ciation, American Gas association and 
American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials, through the agency of the 
so-called steering committee, made up 
of F. A. Barbour (A. W. W. A.); 
F. A. McInnes (N. E. W. W. A.); 
W. C. Morris (A. G. A.); and C. L. 
Warwick (A. S. T. M.) Chairman. 

The sectional committee elected of- 
ficers and an executive committee, 
adopted a set of rules for its own 
government, agreed upon a sub-divi- 
sion of the work of the committee 
between three so-called technical 
committees and appointed tentatively 
the members of these committees. 
The following officers and executive 
committee were elected: chairman: 
Thos H. Wiggin, consulting engineer, 
New York; vice chairman N. F. S&S. 
Russell, president, United States Cast 
Iron Pipe Co., Burlington, N. J.; sec- 
retary, C. C. Simpson, Jr., general 
superintendent of mains and services, 
Consolidated Gas Co. of New York. 


Executive Committee 


The executive committee consists 
of the three officers, ex officio, and 
the following eight members: W. D. 
Moore, president, American Cast Iron 
Pipe Co.; A. M. Campbell, Glamor- 
gan Pipe & Foundry Co., Lynchburg, 
Va.; C. R. Wood, Manufacturers’ 
Standardization Society of the Valve 
Fittings Industry, Philadelphia; W. 
C. Morris, chief engineer, Consoli- 
dated Gas Co., New York; W. W. 
Brush, deputy chief engineer, depart- 
ment water supply, gas and electrici- 
ty, New York; C. W. Sherman, con- 
sulting engineer, Boston; F. A. Bar- 
bour, consulting engineer, Boston; and 


C. L. Warwick, secretary, American 
Society for Testing Materials. 


Committee on Dimensions 


Assignments to the three technical 
committees were as follows: W. C. 
Hawley, chairman pro tem, chief en- 
gineer and general superintendent, 
Penn. Water Co., Wilkinsburg, Pa.; 
W. R. Conard, Conard & Busby, 
Burlington, N. J.; I. J. Fairchild, 
bureau of standards, Washington; A. 
M. Ford, assistant engineer, National 
Cast Iron Pipe Co., Birmingham, Ala.; 
C. W. Mowry, director, Factory Mu- 
tual Laboratories, Boston; D.  B. 
Stokes, general sales manager, United 
States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co., 
W. G. Hammerstrom, Lynchburg 
Foundry Co., Lynchburg, Va.; F. H. 
Stephenson, assistant superintendent, 
department of water supplies, Detroit; 
Shellman B. Brown, superintendent, 
Warren Foundry & Pipe Co., Phillips- 
burg, N. J.; Kent S. Clow, vice presi- 
dent, J. B. Clow & Sons, Chicago; 
H. E. Bates, assistant chief engineer, 
Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co., Chicago; 
J. E. Gibson, manager and engineer, 
commissioner public works, Charles- 
ton, S. C.; A. W. Claussen, assistant 
engineer, Underwriters Laboratories, 
Chicago; L. P. Wood, assistant en- 
gineer, board of water supply, New 
York, C. R. Knowles, superintendent, 
water service, Illinois Central rail- 
road, Chicago. 


Corrosion and Protective Coatings 


L. P. Wood, chairman, pro tem, 
assistant engineer, board of water 
supply, New York; S. R. Church, 
technical advisor, The Barrett Co., 
New York; J. E. Gibson, commis- 
sioner public works, Charleston, S. C.; 
W. G. Hammerstrom; F. A. McInnes, 
consulting engineer, Boston; E. E. 
Wall, water commissioner, St. Louis; 
Shellman B. Brown; W. S. Finlay, 
American Water Works & Electric 
Co. 


Metallurgy, Process and Tests 


H. E. Bates, chairman pro tem; 
I. J. Fairchild; Dr. Richard Moldenke, 
consulting metallurgist, Watchung, 
N. J.; F. H. Stephenson; Prof. A. N. 


Talbot, University of Illinois, Urbana. 
Ill.; W. C. Hawley; W. G. Hammer- 
strom; A. M. Ford; D. P. Hopkins, 
vice president, United States Cast 
Iron Pipe & Foundry Co.; Shellman 
B. Brown, George Castor, vice presi- 
dent, Donaldson Iron Co., Emaus, Pa.: 
Walton Forstall, engineer of district, 
United Gas Improvement Co., Phila- 
delphia. 

The assignments to technical com- 
mittees are in part tentative, and, in 
accordance with the well established 
custom for committees organized un- 
der the auspices of the American 
Engineering Standards committee. It 
is intended to nake additions as may 
be found desirable to the membership 
of these technical committees and 
their subcommittees. 

The scope of the entire work and 
that of each technical committee was 
discussed at the meeting on the sec- 
ond day and technical committees on 
metallurgy, processes and tests and 
on corrosion and protective coatings 
held meetings and began their work. 

The committee will be able to build 
on work already accomplished by pipe 
committees of the American and New 
England Water Works associations 
and the American Gas associations 
and to ally itself with the sectional 
committee on pipe flanges and fittings 
in relation to the subjects within the 
scope of that committee. Much valu- 
able investigating work on quality 
and tests for cast iron in pipes al- 
ready has been done in the past two 
or three years by one or another 
group of pipe foundries. Some of 
this work has been published in the 
Proceedings of the American Society 
for Testing Materials and more wil] 
follow this spring before that society 
and before the American Water 
Works association. The bureau of 
standards also is at work on cer- 
tain other pipe problems so that the 
new sectional committee will have 
much new data to study at the outset. 

The producers have promised fi- 
nancial support for extending such 
of these and kindred investigations as 
shall appear, on due consideration by 
the committee, to be promising of 
constructive results. 
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Round Table Session at Spring Meeting of the American Electro- 
chemical Society Develops Discussion of Various Types of Melting 
and Heat Treating Furnaces—New Officers Are Announced 
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earbon in electric melted gray iron was 
de cribed by on peaker as being 
emulsified to a greater degree than 


in the this 


the electric 


cupola metal. reason, 


it was stated that iron 
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product. discussing various 
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rejections held Thursday, Friday and Saturday, tions of 


duction to a minimum in 
April 22 to 24, were devoted to vari- sign from the judiciary, wit 


for defects in heat treating. 
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The technical sessions of the society were so poorly paid that the attrac- elected vice chairmar 
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Make Bronze Castings for 








Water Meters 


By Herbert R. Simonds 


The product of the plant is confined 
Fig. 1—(Left) A to standard styles and sizes of meters, 
Difficult Casting so that the work going through the 
Having 18 foundry is practically all production 





Curved Blades work. Not many foundrymen manu 
Is Made With- facture a product as stable as that 
out Cores by Us- made by the builders of water meters. 
ing a Match-  gince the production of a single piece 
extending over a period of years is 
great, the cost of the matchplate be- 


plate 


comes a negligible item. A 





AVE you ever noticed 
that when the water 
is turned on at any 
faucet in the house, a rapid 
click, click, click may be 
heard in one corner of the 
basement? This is the water 
meter which is keeping an 





accurate record of the num- 
ber of gallons of water con- 
sumed. Some years ago city 
departments charged a flat 
monthly or yearly rate for 
water, which frequently was 
based on the number of 
faucets or outlets. As the 
per capita demand for water 
increased, the flat rate 
proved an undesirable means of obtain- 
ing sufficient revenue. Increasing the 
flat rate meant penalizing the small 
user to pay for the excess water con- 
sumed by the large user. To overcome 
this injustice, city departments rapid- 
ly have been changing to metered 
service during the past ten or 15 
years, which has built a tremendous 
demand for water meters. 
Approximately ten manufacture) 
supply practically all of the meter 
used in this country. The Hersey 
Mfg. Co., South Boston, Mass., is on 
of the oldest as well as one of th 


largest companies engaged in the man 
ufacture of 1 line This company, 
which was ¢ inized in 1859, has 


moved into new and larger quarters 
several times during its history, and 
now occupies a modern five story 
brick plant. The bronze foundry is 
located on the fifth floor of the build 
ing overlooking Boston harbor, and 
enjoys a location seldom equalled in 
the foundry industry. Ample light 
and fresh ocean breezes combine to 

























large airy, well-equipped 
room is devoted to the pro- 
duction of matchplate equip- 
ment. Some idea of the 
work of this department 
may be understood by not- 





ing the equipment shown 
in Fig. 1. The matchplate 
department, which is run as 
a separate unit, takes care 
of the maintenance of plates 
as well as their original 
construction. Since experi- 
ence has shown that most of 
the wear and tear on a 
plate ordinarily develops in 
general handling away from 





Fig. 2—(Above) 
T he Completed 
Cope in the Cen- 
te? and the 
Chee at the 
Right Fig. 3 

(Left) The Mold 
Being Assembled 











il working conditions for the the individual molding floor, this 


make id 
workmar department has constructed steel 
The foundry modern in its equip- racks for the plates, as shown 


ment and layout. The castings, which in Fig. 5. These racks are placed 
enter into the construction of water at one end of the foundry floor 
meters, are not simple, and it has and it is the duty of the molders to 
taken considerable ingenuity to adapt return all plates to their proper place 


matchplates to the molding machines in the rack as soon as the jobs are 


390 
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completed. Suitable hooks are pro- 
vided at the left of each molding ma- 
chine to hold the plates at night when 
the molder is to continue on the same 
job in the morning. Molders are in- 
structed to clean plates thoroughly 
each night, and these plates, as they 
hang alongside of the molding ma- 
chine, are inspected frequently. This 
seemingly small detail has reduced 
plate costs greatly, and the steel filing 
racks are given credit for a big sav- 
ing, both in the time of getting started 
on new work and in the reduced wear 
and tear on plates due to handling. 


Molding Practice Simple 


The molding practice is 
tively simple as should be the case in 
a production shop. However, the com- 
plicated nature of the castings manu- 
factured at this plant has necessitated 
considerable study in developing labor- 
saving equipment. About 90 per cent 
of the work now is done with alumin- 
um and roll-over 
type molding machines. Certain com- 
plicated castings are being produced 
on plates where at first it seemed im- 
possible to adapt this practice to the 
of work. To make plate work 
possible it has been necessary to use 


compara- 


plates on squeeze 


type 


three part molds in many cases. 

One of the most difficult castings to 
mold on a plate is known as the tor- 
rent deflector casting. The operations 
in connection with this piece are 
shown in Figs. 1, 2 and 3. The cast- 
ing itself is a cylindrical bronze run- 
ner with 18 small curved blades held 
by rings at each end. This means 
that there are 18 small pockets, which 
under normal practice for a relatively 
few castings, would necessitate 18 
cores to each mold. The equipment 
consists of two plates and a brass 
ring pattern. The first operation is 
to ram up the cope using the reverse 
side of the plate shown in Fig. 1. 
The completed cope for a 2-inch de- 
flector is shown in the center in Fig. 2. 
After the cope is rammed, the cope 
and the plate are rolled over. The thin 
cheek plate, shown at the left of Fig. 
1, is slipped over the projections on 
the main plate, the cheek frame is set 
in place, and the cheek itself rammed 
up. The brass ring pattern is placed 
over the projecting blades of the plate 
and is held in place snugly by a slight 
depression or shoulder. The drag then 
is rammed up around this ring after 
the whole mold is rolled over. 
The cope is withdrawn, the plate is 
lrawn out of the cheek carefully, the 
stripping plate is removed, the cheek 
mold is removed, the ring pattern is 


which 
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lifted from the drag, and the drag 
then is taken from the machine and 
set on the floor. The cheek and cope 
then are set in place to complete the 
mold. 

The auxiliary plate called a cheek 
or stripping plate is used to secure 
the peculiar curved surfaces desired 
between blade at the top and 
bottom rings. It has been found that 
the simplest way to secure accurate 
curves for these surfaces is through 
the use of the auxiliary plate, which 
fits snugly over the blades to 
plete the form at their lower ends, 
and of the snug fitting brass 
which fits 
blades. 


proves 


each 


com- 


ring, 
of the 


also 


over the outer ends 
plate 
stripping by 


The 


valuable 


auxiliary 
during 


oY] 


ings which symmetrical in form 
Having paid 


the molding equipment the next logical 


are 
special attention to 
step in the development of the pres 
ent foundry was the modernizing of 
the furnace equipment to insure uni- 
form metal. 
fired furnaces are 


Six 400-pound tilting gas 


arranged in a row 


under an ample hood as shown in 
Fig. 6. One of the furnaces is used 
to preheat the ladles and the bronze 
is melted in the other five units 


Great care is taken to produce a uni- 
form high grade All of the 
castings in the foundry are made from 


metal. 


one or the other of two kinds of metal 
The first known as grade 1 
bronze 


conforms 
to government specifications 


and is made entirely of virgin metal. 








FIG. 4—A SPECIAL 
holding the sand in place and insuring 
vertical drawing of the plate. One 
man operating a molding machine with 
this plate equipment produces 50 to 
60 complete molds per day for a 2- 
inch deflector casting. 

Several simple symmetrical castings 
are molded with patterns similar to 
the one shown in Fig. 4. The casting 
shown in the illustration is known as 
a 5g-inch bottom case. The pattern 
equipment used is made up of four 
parts, two corresponding to the drag 
half of the pattern and two to the 
cope half. Both the cope drag 
are made from the same pattern, the 
cope being turned through 180 degrees 
before being placed on the drag. One 
molder makes 80 complete molds per 
day with that 
shown in Fig. 4. He first makes up 
the half of the mold to be used as the 
drag, places it on the floor and then 
makes the cope half. This method of 


convenient for 


and 


equipment similar to 


molding is only cast- 


LAYOUT IS USED FOR SYMMETRICAL 


CASTINGS 

The second known as grade 2 contains 
sprue and defective castings in addi- 
tion to the virgin metal, but no out- 
side scrap. 


The pouring operation is exceedingly 


simple. From eight to nine heats a 
day are taken from each furnace 
When the metal in the furnace is 
ready for pouring, the plugs at top 
and bottom are removed and the fur- 
nace tilted to pour the metal into 
the ladle. After the metal has been 


poured, the furnace again is returned 


to its normal position, its cover is 
removed, and the new heat, which al 
ready has been made up and placed in 
tote boxes, is charged. 

The entire 


a heat and recharging is done in less 


operation of taking off 
than ten minutes. 
ried in the customary 
men to the individual molding floors 
These two men together with a third 
constitute a pouring Under 
normal the 


The ladles are car- 


way by two 


gang. 


conditions furnace 


opera- 





tion is timed so that three gangs do 


all of the pouring. 


used in 


The raw materials charg- 
ing are received in a store room in 
the basement of the building. From 
this point they are taken up to the 


floor on an elevator as re 
that 


raw materials are kept at 


molding 


quired, so only a minimum 
amount of 
melters 
These 


supply, 


the melting department. Two 
the 


after 


have charge of furnaces. 


men also look the gas 


regulated carefully to a given 
heat thus to 
heats by 


which is 


uniform and make it 


possible to gage the time. 


The foundry as has been mentioned 
| on the top floor of a five tory 
building. The castings from the 
foundry floor are picked up in tot 
box hauled to the grinding and 


cleaning room, and then passed down 


successive departments until 


through 
the shipping room on the 
The the 
is kept remarkably clean 


they reach 


first floor, plant, including 


furnace flooi 


as the illustrations show. 


Publish Bibliography 


Generally, before beginning any 


problem the research worker consults 


all the available literature pertaining 
cases it In 


to the subject. In many 


volves a great deal of effort to make 
certain that no stone has been left 
unturned—no page uncut. About two 


Engineering Societies’ 


‘cl. S we tne 
library was commissioned by the divi- 
engineering and industrial re- 


National 


scient ific, 


sion of 


earch of the Research coun- 


ceil to review engineering, 


technical and trade publications or 


Velted 


Fired Tilt 
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FIG. 5 PLATES ARE STORED IN A STEEI 


RACK AT ONE END OF THE FOUNDRY 
articles on research Durn hese 
two years nearly 1500 references were 


and are now published 


e National 


council. The bibliography 


accumulated 


bulletin by tl Research 


In a 


‘ 


covers every 


industry and will be 
to anyone contemplating 
Further information may be obtained 
by addressing National 
29 West 39th 


Holland 


engineering 


Research 
New 


is director of 


council, street, 


York, 


the division of 


Maurice 
and indus- 


trial research. 


Book Review 


Chemical Engineering and Chemical 
Catalog, Second Edition, edited by D, 
M. Newitt, 360 page cloth 7 x Gt. 


inches, published by Leonard Hill, 


found valuable 


researcn.,. 
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London, and supplied by THE FounNp- 


RY, Cleveland, for $5.00, net. 
Consulting and contracting engi- 
neers, works managers and others en- 


gaged in the purchase of plant equip- 
ment, for the 
this a 
Various 


raw materials, ete., 
will find 
book. The 


are listed alphabetical- 


chemical 
handy 
materials, ete 


industry 
reference 
source of 


ly with the supply. This in- 


dex is followed by an _ alphabetical 
chemi 
third 


plant 


directory of manufacturers of 


cal products and their wares. A 
index or 


directory contains 


equipment and manufacturers. Va 
cus tables and data of interest to the 
industry are tabulated on 45 pag 
The remainder of the book is devotes 
to an index of the industrial appli 


Thi 


will be of interest to manufacturer 


cation of materials and plants. 
who wish to supply certain fields or t 
extend the use of their 


other fields. 


products 


Builds New Plant 


Contracts have been | 


awarded 


the F. J. Ryan & Co., Philadelphi 
for a new plant and office building 
Hunting Park and Wissahickon 
enue, All business and execut 
departments will be consolidated it 
the new building which a!so will con 
tain a complete testing laborator 
The Ryan company manufactur 


burners and automatic combustion ar 


temperature control devices. 


Pig iron imports into the United 
States in 1925 were valued at $7,051, 
000. In 1924 the value was $3,741,000 
and shows the increase for 1925 a 


112.5 


per cent. 
































By Charles Vickers 


How and Why in Brass Founding 














Remove Gates and Risers 


We have experienced considerable 
diff culty in the removal of large rig- 
e from bronze gear castings. The 
method nou ed fo aw then on 
by hand and } h the clicaningd vith 
grinding. lt ha oc ed to that 
an acetulene ¢ ch tht de ed to 
advantage for th purpose, and we 
wonde j f tld have any effect or 
the meta 

If the gears are blank gear th 
is minus the teeth, and the risers ar 
gated into the periphery, the n 
economical method of removing uc} 
riser is to break them off while t 
casting is hot Then clean the ca 
ing with a spade if large, « with 
heavy file or rasp if smaller In order 
to break off ich rise! the at 
must be filleted t will 1 bie 
or tear out Ll part of the casting 
Such gate hould be rectangular it 
cross section with tl iong ich vel 
tical, and the fill made by simply 
cutting away the harp edg of gate 
where it adjoins the casting. Such 
gates should not be thumbed to pre 
vent washing of loose sand, but 


slicked. The back of the heel of th 


slick make perfect finish of th 
corners at tl ning of sides and 
botton A hg finished need 
only a littl rinding and steel brush 
ing to be 1 for pment | he 
risers are placed } 
ring and the r 
larg ! r 
to break then I } 
I iwed I \ 
lene torch  « ] . 
t { he on ; 
a } 
4 ’ 
neert , 
~t< ar ] Y 4-50 +] 
Standard Alloy Strength 
i 


The all to be substituted for 8&5 
three fives, is of course much softer 
but as it is not a standard alloy we 
are unable to give its physical prop 
erties. These, however, would b 


medium. 


The physical properties of 85, thre 
fives, will ul great! with the man 
ner in which the test bars are cas 
and with the hape of the bars. 

The tensil strength of &5-5-5-5, 


run from 27.000 to 33.000 pounds 
per square inc! Its elongation from 
16 to 20 per cent a 1 rule and its 
rinell hardness number is between 
0 and 60 
. ‘ 

Melt Bronze in Cupola 

14 time ve have occasion to make 
arge bronze castings which are too 
hee j fo? 4) brass furnace equip- 
ment and a2 ae ha ‘ a emall cupola 
t ha occurred to us that ae might 
se th for melting the metal. We 
could ef lnow what air pressure 

rer red } melt ng the hronze. 
Cupolas have been used with suc- 


bronze and 
the 


for melting both 
they 


cop- 


are not ideal fur- 


nace for such work as the metal 
mes into ntimat contact with 
the fuel and is thus given a wonder- 
ful opportunit t ibsorb impurities 
ch s sulphur whic} reducs cop- 
ner oxides wit! formation f gas 
it le ’ ? ’ H we ’ Tine 
nola car ( nal 
’ ne. , } ty ’ 
ranid 1 , — 
‘ } th i ’ ’ r 
- 
| 
, n 
t< } } ’ 
phor « ' = nound 
f bron ! ttor About 2 
ounce pl } ! per per hunared 
pound f met hould be cient 


The procedure is the 
iron. As the bronze 
contact with the fue 
few minutes, no. tim 
contamination. An ¢ 
phere in the cupola w 
when the metal is n 
ind no harm possibly 
rapid melting. 


Makes 


Metallic 


Packing 


We are ma ng fa pack ngs 
or a) alloy of ppe ty per Ce? +. 
ead 10 pe? cent } ed 
against s iperheated fean 1? mao 
” ) temperature of about 500 de 
orees Fah g The } 0 re cast 
in cast irom ch lls. and 7) mill note 
from the sample he ? fractured 
surface 4 hou vell fire per and 
lead are amalgan ated ever ive 
erperience much frouble from the 
rings whe n the are Cc? é a 
the / he "On; ¢€ hy ‘] (vie “a yr 
small pte Ces Ti ‘ } a 0 re 
found to he greatly CO ded, and é 
are S¢ ndir g sample of y cast ng 
that has heen ” é ( everal 
months. We would fo ad 
us hou fo mprove th etal ( f 
il // stand 1) r ce ‘gge f 
a new alloy that vould etter tor 
ich worl, and ) ai f mea? 
fact ire ° 

As the melting poi lead 
only ome 20 degree ove the 

rking temperatur ned nd 
ead nd « per mere re a 

hanicallv. it : > the 
t ; ’ 
? . ) 
} y 

y y ’ \ r 

ild r n ‘ ! 

e copper, that ild ! 

th the lead, ar t ne nie 
rreatly raise its melting 












HILE collecting material and 
W preparing this series of ar- 

ticles, the writer assumed 
that the only readers who might be 


interested were those included in the 
ranks of practical foundrymen. No 
necessity was felt for introducing 


either theoretical or elementary fac- 
tors into the discussion. For example 
while the title possibly might mislead 
a person not familiar with foundry 
practice into the belief that reference 
was made to sand that only had been 


used once, practical foundrymen 
know that the term used sand applies 
only to sand that apparently has 


passed its period of usefulness and is 
scheduled to be hauled to the dump. 

Shopmen know that sand may be 
used not only once but many times 
before its original period of useful- 
comes to an end. Without ex- 
they are familiar with the 
of adding new sand to the 
shop supply when it shows signs of 
weakening and to a ex- 
tent they have noted that the life of 
sand that has been treated mechani- 
cally exceeds that of sand simply cut 
over by hand. 


ness 
ception 
practice 


considerable 


A comparatively small number of 
foundry pioneers have gone a_ step 
farther. They have abandoned the 
use of new sand either in whole or 
in part as a reviving agent and have 
substituted clay. They proceed on 
the theory that since the primary pur- 
pose of adding new sand is to restore 
the bond, it is more economical to 
add that bond in concentrated form. 





Can Used Sand Be 
Reclaimed-VI 


Fig. 1—Sand Is 
Lifted in a Special 
Pan 





Pat Dwyer 


The element in new sand 


bonding 
rarely exceeds 12 per cent, while clay 
is practically all bond. 


Where reference was made to the 
possibilities of reclaiming old sand, 
that reference was connected definite- 
ly and directly with old sand or used 
sand that was not susceptible to fur- 
ther rejuvenating treatment in the 
usual manner. In ordinary foundry 
terms the reference was meant for 
sand that “Had all the life burned out 
of it.” To lead up to this point 
properly it was necessary to review 
the field briefly and comment to some 
extent on prevailing practice. A sur- 
vey conducted partly by correspond- 
ence and partly by personal observa- 
tion indicated that the majority of 





Machines Used 
the sixth 
ing article of a 
by Mr. 
ent day foundry practice in rela- 


This is and conclud- 


series prepared 
Dwyer dealing with pres- 
tion to molding sand. The series 
with the March 1 
Il OUNDRY 
thereafte r. 
the 


t used in 


begar issue of 
THE 
tively 


ran consectt- 


Wide 


mechanical 


and 
interest 
expressed in aids 


and et 


epar 


ipme? treating, 


g and reconditioning sand 
ed the 
; 


a uppl nent ‘Yy 
ticle whi 


has ind author to prepare 


de scriptive ar- 


wil appear in an early 
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Eastern Shops Have 
Adopted Practice of Add- 
ing Clay Bond To Rejuven- 
ate Burnt Out Sand Heaps 
—Mechanical Mixing 
Employed Exclusively 


foundrymen still maintain a show-me 
attitude in relation to any improve- 
ment in their present method of keep- 
ing their sand in workable condition. 
Where these men have been willing 
to spend a little money for a demon- 
stration they in many cases have be- 
come enthusistic converts, the degree 
of enthusiasm depending on _ the 
amount of saving effected through the 
adoption of suitable equipment and 
methods. 


Improved Practice 


In many instances the introduction 
of a single piece of sand handling 
equipment into a foundry has 
followed by a comprehensive 
of economy and conservation. Excep- 
tions are found to every rule and 
machinery will continue to be abused 
so long as no intelligent supervision 
is observed. Co-operation of effort is 
required in the foundry as in every 
other manufacturing establishment 
and owing to the intimate multiplicity 
of detail involved in the production of 
castings, any attempt to develop and 
maintain that co-operation means in- 
tensive and constant vigilance on the 
part of the foudry superintendent 


been 
policy 


The average foundry superintendent 
is not a crusader. He has no partic- 
ular ambition to emulate the example 
of the young man who carried the 
Excelsior banner to the top of the 
hill and then dropped dead as a re- 
sult of efforts. Introduction of 
equipment and new 


his 
new methods 


means a period of extra activity and 


the average person is not wildly en- 
thusiastic about anything that will 
cause him trouble, either mental, 
physical or both. If the shop is jog 


ging along under a comfortable rou- 
tine he is averse to disturbing it. 


Makers of all kinds of foundry equip- 
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ment including sand mixing machin- 
ery find that this spirit of resist- 
ance, whether it is active or merely 
passive, is the most difficult factor 
to overcome in their effort to in- 
troduce their apparatus. 

This is particularly true with some 
of the older foundries and the older 
foundrymen. Almost invariably new 
foundries are equipped with the latest 
in mechanical equipment and this is 
only natural since the builders not 
only plan to equal the best at the cur- 
rent period, but also plan to the best 
of their ability to anticipate the de- 
mands of the future. Time was when 
an empty shed, a pile of sand, a 
bricked up shell of an old _ boiler 
and a few wood flasks were consid- 
ered a sufficient foundation on which 
to start a foundry. That time as one 
of our famous newspaper authors tells 
us, is gone forever. Today the cost 
of a modernly built and equipped 
foundry may run over $1,000,000. 


Valuable Experience 


The foregoing is not to be taken as 
meaning that all old or comparatively 
old foundries are obsolete. Far from 


it. The majority of the foundries 
engaged in the production of heavy 
gray iron and steel machinery cast- 


ings were built, 20, 25 and even more 
than 30 years ago. They were con- 
structed along a new design to take 
advantage of the electric traveling 
crane then newly introduced. With 
the exception of adding molding ma- 
chines and improved types of sand 
mixing machines, these foundries have 
not changed their method of operation 
to any great extent. Nearly all the 
large foundries built in recent years 
have been connected with the auto- 
motive industry, or with some form of 


industry which lends itself to mass 
production and consequently the sand 
handling problem has _ received the 
consideration warranted by its im- 
portance. 

An extensive survey of the field 
usually is made by the projectors of 
a new foundry and as a result the 
equipment and methods adopted may 


be accepted as representing the crys- 
tallized experiences of men engaged in 
many plants, modified perhaps to some 
extent to meet local requirements. 
Where progressive men are in charge 
of older plants the practice at any 
given time represents the result of 
constant experiment and endeavor to 
cut costs by the adoption of what 
at times may be regarded as radical 
measures. 

Earlier articles in this series have 
dealt with the almost universal prac- 
tice of adding new sand either direct- 
lv to the heaps or through the facing. 
from various 


Statistics compiled 
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sources indicate that no standard ex- 
ists to regulate the amount necessary 
to keep the sand on the floors in good 
working condition. On the basis of 
casting production the sand consump- 
tion ranged from 1 to 4, up to 1 to 
30 with the average about 1 to 10. 
Reference also was made to the un- 
satisfactory results of spasmodic ef- 
forts to clean old burned molding 
and core sand and reclaim it by the 
addition of artificial binder. Due 
cognizance was taken of the fact that 
in many instances the introduction of 
suitable sand blending machinery had 
increased the usability of sand to such 
an extent that the amount of new 
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going on for periods ranging from 
six months to two years. 

The practice pursued at the Brown 
Car Wheel Co., Buffalo already has 
been cited in the second article of the 
present series published in the March 
15 issue of THE FOUNDRY. Other na- 
tionally known foundries in which the 
same or somewhat similar practice is 
observed and which have been selected 
for illustration include the Southern 


Wheel Co., the Gleason Works and the 
Symington Co., Rochester, N. Y.; the 
Worthington 
Corp., 
Corp., 
ery 


Pump and Machinery 
the Hunt-Spiller Mfg 
United Shoe Machin- 
Mass.; Brown & 


and 
Boston; 
Co., Beverly, 








Fig. 2—Sand Is Shoveled Through a Grating in the Floor into a Muller in 
the Pit 

sand required to maintain the bond Sharpe Mfg. Co., Providence, R. I 

had been cut down materially. The first three use nothing but clay 

In view of the foregoing and many to keep the sand in condition. The 


other items which need not neces- 
sarily be enumerated again, the meas- 
ure of success which recently has 
crowned the efforts of several promin- 
ent foundries in reclaiming sand by 
the addition of clay instead of sand, 
worthy of comment. In sev- 
eral of these shops new sand has 
been eliminated entirely while in oth- 
new sand additions confined 
to the material used on certain floors 
The remainder of the sand in the 
foundry is kept in fit condition by 
periodic additions of small quantities 
The change from one method 
another has been 


seems 


ers are 


of clay. 
of rejuvenation to 


remaining four have not yet complete- 
ly abandoned the use of new sand 
but are working toward that end. 


Variety is presented in the list 
which includes a malleable foundry 
which specializes in railroad cast 
ings, two machine tool foundries, one 


foundry engaged in the manufacture 
of pump castings, car wheel 
shop, one engaged in the manufacture 
of special machinery and one in the 
production of rings of various kinds 


one 


that are poured from air furnace 
iron. The general method pursued 
in treating the sand is the same in 


all cases, but minor changes in detail 
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to conform to local conditions present 


points of interest. 
At the wheel foundry 
added to the 
approximately 2 } 
sand has 
tne ame period A ifficient amount 


has been ndded to 


Southern car 


and has been 


upplv for vears and 


heen discarded during 


maintain 


the bond and to make up for the rela- 


sand that 1 


The 


facing 


tively small quantity ol 


away as dust. clay 1 


carried 


added through the which 1s 


muller type mixer, also 


mixed in a 





measured 


definitely 


each cope before th 


tit on t of 
flask is haken out \ close check 
kept « I condit oft t in 
and the amount clay placed on top 
f the cop l ried oc onally ck 
ending on wheth he i how 
rked tendency ward rm 
lose! Th 1 1 
il ’ pyulreé i) ) } 
m cla to nNeasul 
1 n ne f; ny il ib u 1.00 
Tel cent I 10 poun I Cl 
eucl mold 
Experience of the Symington C 
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Rochester, N. Y.., 
that the use of 


would seem to iIn- 


dicate clay instead of 


established. 


new sand has been firmly 

The experiment has been arried 
along on an extensive scale which may 
be inferred from the fact that the out 


put of irnal boxes and other cast 
ing connected with tne railroad n 
dustry amounted to 125 tor per day 

This company during 1924 used 
6865 ton of new molding sand or 
695 pounds of new sand for each 
ton of castings produced. No new 


sand was used during 1925. Its plac 
Was ken | 642 tons of a spec 
clay pplied 1 local interest 

th k oO i? ti ol » mH 

f hor neg ) rial t eacl tor 


purypr \\ ul < erve 
( ic | co lt eacn KIN | 
ria ch indryman may 4d} 

owl nei ! ! ed n ne ( 

either nd clay delivered te 
int an¢ en! mind that ¢ ! 
n ‘ is ¢ lent t ( 

on | nding purpose 
A consideral intit f ‘ 
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added and 
over by 

that further 
have effected if 
ted all the 


mulling process. 


loosely to the heaps 


The 


was 
hand. management 


still 


cut 


claims economies 


might been conditions 


permit sand to be put 


through a Loading 


and unloading expense, freight, de 


and complications sometime 


murrage 


resulting from delay in shipment, all 
large 


Tak 


the Syming 


ire mportant factors where 


quantities of sand are handled. 


ing the year as a whole 
that 1 


new 


ton Co., states ton of clay 


replaced 8 tons of sand coming 


the However, since 1 ton 


to be 


into plant. 
had 
the foundry for 


brought in, the 


of used sand removed from 


each ton of new sand 


that was tonnage of 


sand in and out of the foundry wa 
reduced by 16 tons per day. 
\nother interesting feature in con 
nection with the situation is that th 
percentage of defective castings wa 


reduced to about two thirds of what 
t was in the year preceding th 
adoption f clay as a reviving agent 


measure of thi saving un 


due to the fact tha a 


\ large 
doubtedly Was 


close. supervision was Kept 


much 


over the sand and incidentally ove) 


iten in the evel 


every other 


casting production. 


Uniformity Lacking 


Whitehead Brothe cme... Pre 


dence, maintains an elaborate 

equipped laboratory at the plant « 
the Symington Co., for investigatior 
ff the properties of foundry sand 
from all known deposits It is unde 


the direction of H. B. Hanley an ex 


perienced consulting foundry chen 


st of recognized standing who has 
a frequent contributor of articl 
THE FOUNDRY 
the 


association. An 


peen 


on sand to and the 


Transactions of American Found 


rymen’s exception 
the 


Foundry { Re. 


illy complete series on subiect 


roa 


‘dgqingd Sands foi 


vritten n collaboration with H 
R. Simonds, was published in fouw 
ssues of THE FOUNDRY Sept. 15, Oct 


l, Nov. 1 Nov. 15, 


The following figures taken from re 


and 1920 


cent records at the laboratory cover 


great number of foundries in 


the 


prevails 


ny a 


dicate almost chaotic condition 


vhich among sand users 


They also show that an almost infinite 


sunt of time and patience will b 


sufficient 
the 


equired to make a numbe1 


t and correlate results sé 


ests 


that a definite set of standards may 
be accepted and adopted Individua 
members of the group of foundries in 
cluded in thi report are scattered 

er wae area and depend for 
their sand supply on widely separated 
deposits Each one of the foundries 

a going concern, operating In a 
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satisfactory manner and turning out 


a saleable product. 
Cost of 


delivered ranges 


but 


new sand 


from $1.51 to $5.22 per ton, 

as if to prove the almost utter im 
practicability of attempting to draw 
reasonable inferences from published 


column in the same 
the 
Ion 


proportl 


another 
that 


the 


hngures, 


report shows high cost sand 


is mixed in of 75 


parts of new sand to 25 parts of ol 
sand. The proportion of the $1.51 
sand considered necessary in a facing 


but the 





mixture 1s not given, propor 
m varies with ther sands on the 
list up to a maximum of 93 parts 
f old sand to 7 parts of new sand. 
The average Ss about 0-50 
Model of Efficiency 
Variation ! tu! total consump 
| n of new ind base n tl cast 
g itput ist a pparent here 
it wa 1! tne reneral report 1! 
corporated in tne fourth article In 
this series vhich was published in the 
April 15 issue of THE FOUNDRY It 
ranges from 140 to 1000 pounds pe 
n. To some extent this discrep 
in dur t tne difference in th 
t ding eleme ! and from dif 
erent deposi \ and used con- 
nuousl n ne i ings needs 
re constant re! Va I sand used 
k} I < U saddler) 
hardware Kver ! naking 
Wal | I factors it 
arent tha ! eld or standard 
non tl int of new 
na te l Vid ( en \ 
nal ne erag f san 
12 foundri re I th 


nd } eal s hown i 
iccon i gv tabi n this page 
The Gleason Work built f gray 
ne ilong erely classica lines 
nd covered immer with the lux 
rial growtn the Virg i creepe! 
one of the show places of Roche 
e! The foundr I ling S ‘ 
rt from the re} nde f th 
buildings comp! ne the entire rroul 
The interior is whitewashed, the wi 
( vs are kept clear nad ! ill ore 
pects a favorable mpressior Is 
gained from an outsiae ew While 
not necessarily inevitable, still it 
not at all surprising t nd_ that 
the shop practic n nformit) 
th the environment 
Experienc gained over a per 
many yeal has convinced tl 
indry iperintendent n thi pial 
hat the more and burned = the 
re near l proach t} perirec 
! au materia Fact time 
heated a certall n int 1 organ 
producing materia burned out 


and the hazard of blowholes and dirty 


castings 158 a certain ex 
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like 
foun 


However. 
the 


tent. 


erations in 


many 


NDRY 


other 
the 


op ferent 


lry reduc 


nection 


9% 
grade of sand In this con 
it 18 interesting t note tha 


tion of one element involves the auto the most satisfactory ind for core 
matic loss of others which really are surrounded or almost entirely sur 
needed. Thus in this case by the time rounded by large bodies of meta 
the organic material is completely a mixture of burned core sand 
burned ut, the bonding element ha pent sand tron the andblast roo 
disappeared and while the sand is in onded with just sufficient liquid bind 
that condition it cannot be rammed ! to hold the and togethe iftte 
r made t retain the shape of a having been dried t the corchit 
mold. \ compromise effected by point in the over 
using nothing but old sand _ bonded Although the prepared ind feel 
with a minimum of clay. coarser to the touch than the rad 
Considerable experimenting over an of sand usually employed in found 
extended period was required to de ries engaged in the productior f 
cide just where the line of demarca similar 0 closely reiated lime ) 
tion lay between sand that would work = castings still the surface f the « 
satisfactorily and sand that would’ ings is as clean and smooth ; t 
cause trouble on account of being ite The ordinary foundrymar 
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Averages of Sands from 42 Foundries 
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Ave N or 158 17% 1s 
\ r M lt 1* l 
Aver N s 1 - 
\ He ] l 
Ave I l 
either too open or t close. Open =n induly interested i theori It 
sand caused delay in the extra tim un certain kind of ind produce 
required t reintores especially wu mooth casting, he dos not care why 
the cope Lat r san and how or wherefore The } in 
dropped t n ad Was ( sed ind there is the « iT ind the ir 
\ ned \ ! fron f the ne only two tacto ny ft con 
rean ( i ne Close Sand ideration 
caused the iron and bubble Hiowever, for the benefit f those 
th castin \ m f whol san I may be ntere ‘ n the theory 
! t nd ‘ ed hrougt A be of interes e the vie 
I cast na rmed lirty and pounde DV twe ‘ fic ly trained 
) n e ¢ i? ic ind men wh nave ( rried n exte! 
¢ here sand investigation du recent veal 
Establish Ratio The rst man cia nat mootl 
Castings may ix produced tron 
Eve l ne lel steadied litable ade ¢ il ne r ¢ i? 
low? t he! the bond in rovided the rain e close enoug!] 
ne 1 rmeabiiit i! ogvetner to preset ractically | 
‘ir ned } lesired point b ront he metal Witl me al 
idding 20 ! clay each «U0 th effect secure itomatically 
ind | cl cing ne pre pared The ( result n \ iM nad wit! 
n the ! Che facing ind is) coa sand if sufficient fine mate? 
1 perl more freely thar i ent to fill the interstic 
ild | he case vhere rdinary 
d an ed, but that is only a Two Theories 
ninor det und idds practically The second man refer the 
thing the « t 1 the castings called nowball theor exp! 1! vi 
No molding sand thrown away the sand grains ret proximate!l 
Occasional when e sand shows a hei riginal shape ! pite of thi 
tendency to tighten up, a little old severe ervice and hi temperatu 
burned = ce sant ( ind from the t nich at times tney are ibjects 
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from contact with the casting. The 
water is evaporated and the clay film 
loses its grip:on the grain of sand. 
When clay is added to sand of this 
kind the grains take on a new coating 
similar to the first. 

A different condition obtains in the 
portion of the mold where the sand 
is not affected by the heat of the 
casting. Manifestly the clay coating 
on the grains of sand is not disturbed. 
Therefore one might be justified in 
additional 


assuming that when an 

supply of clay is introduced into a 
batch of sand the grains acquire a 
thicker coating and eventually the 
heap will consist of a mass of small 
pellets containing more clay than 
sand. 

The investigator referred to pre- 
viously claims that the foregoing 
change does not take place. A second 


or a third coating of clay may ad- 
here to the grains, but after that the 
attraction is not sufficient to hold it 
and the clay splits and crumbles off 
while the sand is going through the 
mulling process. The clay thus dis- 
carded by some grains is available for 
coating grains that may be bare and 
in that way the actual amount of new 
clay be reduced from time to 
time. 


may 


Mixing Equipment 


Clay instead of new sand is used 
extensively in the iron foundry of the 
Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., Cambridge, Mass. It is added 
through the facing sand which is 
prepared and distributed as shown 
in the accompanying illustrations,Figs. 
1, 2 and 8. The sand mixer is lo- 
cated in a pit beneath the floor where 
it is loaded easily through a grating. 
The pile of sand in the vicinity of 
the grating is replenished constantly 
by a grab bucket suspended from a 
crane and usually is pitched by hand 
through an upright portable screen 
before it is shoveled through the grat- 
ing into the pan beneath. Between 
batches of facing, or a certain hours 
of the day, depending on local condi- 


tions, the apparatus is utilized to 
mix coresand. 
The ingenious device for handling 


the loaded pan may be noted in Figs 
1 and 8. A triple chain sling with 
long and two short members is 
attached to eye bolts in the pan. The 
ring where the three members con- 
verge is attached to a double hook to 
facilitate rapid hooking 
and unhooking of the crane. In Fig. 
3 the hook may be observed in a 
pocket provided for the purpose in 
the pit wall. A_ skilled 
can engage disengage 
without 


one 


easy and 


craneman 
this hook 
assistance from the floor 


and 


any 
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The pictures are self explanatory and 
really need no comment. 

Experiments to determine the most 
effective means of mixing and blend- 
ing foundry facing sand have been 
carried on for a number of years at 
the plant of the Hunt Spiller Mfg. 
Corp., Boston, under the direction of 
R. F. Harrington. Many notable pa- 
pers on the subject have been con- 
tributed by Mr. Harrington to the 
Transactions of the American Found- 
rymen’s association and also have been 
published in the pages of THE FOUND- 
RY. The two latest appeared in the 
Aug. 1, 1923 and March 15, 1925 
numbers respectively. Mr. Harring- 
ton who is a prominent member of the 
joint committee on molding sand re- 
search expects to present another pa- 
per before the international congress 
of foundrymen to be held in Detroit 
Sept. 27-Oct. 1, 1926. 

Experimental work with clay still 
is under way and complete data are 
not yet available for publication. The 
use of new sand has not been dis- 
continued altogether, but the work has 
progressed to a point where the sand 
has been replaced with clay and old 
sand to a considerable extent. For 
example a former mixture of 75 per 
cent old sand, 23 per cent Millville 
gravel and 2 per cent coal dust has 
been replaced with a standard mixture 
containing 92.7 per cent old sand, 4.2 
per cent Millville gravel, 2.1 per cent 
clay, 1.00 per cent sea coal. 


Added Through Facing 


Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., 
dence, R. I., gradually has been in- 
troducing clay into its sand heaps. 
At the time this report was pre- 
pared the sand on approximately 40 
per cent of the floors had been treat- 
ed with clay with a corresponding re- 
duction in the use of new sand. A 
brief summary of the comprehensive 
records kept on this detail of foundry 
operation shows that while the aver- 
age consumption of new sand per ton 
of castings in 1923, 1924, and 1925 
was 551 pounds, the average for six 
weeks in 1926 was 242 pounds. 

Several other prominent foundries 
throughout New England are pursu- 
ing investigation along the same line 
and the same is true of a number 
of foundries in the Chicago district, 
but while they claim that the re- 
sults are gratifying they are not pre- 
pared at present to submit any views 
for publication. Interest in sand 
control, testing, reclamation and con- 
servation gradually is spreading in 
the foundry industry. A complete 
knowledge of sand, its use and abuse, 
may become universal among 
this year or even next 


Provi- 


not 
foundrymen 
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year, but the leaven of interest is at 
work and eventually a detailed knowl- 
edge of sand will be considered as 
necessary as an intimate acquaintance 
with the characteristics of metals. 


Council Changes Name 

At a meeting of the executive com- 
mittee of the National Council of 
Lighting Fixture Manufacturers re 
cently held in Cleveland, it was 
decided to change the name of the 
organization to the Association for 
Artistic Decorative Lighting Equip- 
ment. The plan of the association 
is to broaden the market for lighting 
equipment and unify the manufac- 
turers of lighting fixtures and allied 
industries. W. M. Horn, Horn & 
Brannen Mfg. Co., Philadelphia is 
president and chairman; J. W. Schulze. 
Alfred Vester Sons, Inc., Providence, 
R. I, vice president; B. F. Klein, 
Kayline Co., Cleveland, treasurer: 
H. B. Garrett, Cleveland, secretary. 
and Granville P. Rogers, New York. 
is managing director. The general 
offices of the association are located 
at 424 Guarantee Title building 
Cleveland. 


Purchase Indicated 


The purchase and reorganization of 
the J. L. Mott Co., Trenton, N. J.. 
is heralded by the announcement that 
a two million dollar bond issue matur- 
ing this June will be retired and a 
million dollar working capital will 
be provided. Those behind the reor- 


ganization are Mrs. Charles A. Mc- 
Lean, Sir Ashley Sparks, James H. 
Post, all of New York, Matthew 


Schammel, Trenton, N. J., and Fred- 
erick S. Blackall, Woonsocket, R. I. 
Herbert Noble, New York, is attorney. 
The Mott company has been in the 


hands of receivers since June, 1924. 


Foundry Starts Operation 


Hartford Foundry Corp., has 
started operations in the former 
plant of the National Machinery Co., 
Wethersfield, Conn. The head of the 
project is Edgar Spencer, formerly 
superintendent of the Connecticut 
Foundry Co., Rocky Hill, Conn. 


Spring Meeting Held 

Tri-City Technical council and thé 
Tri-City Manufacturers’ association 
recently held a joint meeting at thé 
Black Hawk hotel, Davenport. A B. 


Greenleaf, Peoples Gas Light & Coke 
Co., Chicago, gave an illustrated lec- 
ture on the use of gas in industry. 



































first aid you might 
in the immediate future. At 
one time or another I have 
landed in many strange 
towns, but this was the first 
occasion on which I found 
myself totally broke finan- 


say, 





O A certain extent I am will- 

i ing to admit that I might have 
been a little more careful. I 
should have concentrated more deeply, 
kept my mind firmly glued on one 
point instead of allowing it to wan- 
der around promiscuously while de- 
pending on my subconscious mind to 
take care of detail in making a 
change of clothing. However, I still 
maintain that the mistake was per- 
fectly natural and the claim made 
by a certain member of the family 
that I should have a guardian ap- 
pointed to watch me, is utterly with- 
out foundation. Going into the sub- 
ject a little more deeply I am al- 
most inclined to the opinion that the 
luxurious habits of the present age 
rather than any laxity on my part are 
responsible for the unfortunate ex- 
perience. In the good old days, when 
I only had one suit, the accident posi- 
tively could not have happened. Now 
that I have two, the embarrassing 
possibility of a recurrence hangs con- 
stantly over my head suspended by 


a single hair like the sword of 
Damocles. Patience, gentle 
reader, patience. "Tis a 


wonderful virture and wor- 
thy of earnest cultivation. 
I ought to know. I had to 
practice it for 5 hours con- 
tinuously on this occasion 
to which I refer. There- 
fore, I do not think I am 
imposing too severe a strain 
by asking you to wait a 
minute before we carry on. 
You probably are sitting at 
your ease comfortably fed 
and clothed, with a cigaret 
dangling from your lip 
while I had to work like 
a slave without either the 
price of a smoke or a break- 
fast and without any posi- 
tive assurance of receiving 
either the one or the other 


How To Start the Day 


cially, utterly flattened out, 
a total loss. To begin at 
the beginning, which after all is the 
proper way and one which I practice 
invariably, unless of course when cer- 
tain circumstances compel me to pre- 
sent a word or two of preliminary 
explanation, I had occasion recently 
to visit the neighboring city of De- 
troit on a little professional assign- 
ment. I might go into further de- 
tail on this subject touching on the 
why and the how and the wherefore, 
but as I have just said I do not 
favor roundabout methods in telling 
a story. Direct and to the point. That 
is my motto! 

I realize fully that readers have 


their rights and no writer is justi- 
fied in wasting time and space de- 
liberately in setting down inconse- 


quential details that have no direct 
bearing on the point at issue. When 
I read, I like to read something in 
which the author leaves me free to 


exercise my own imagination. Some- 
thing in which I can fill in the de- 
tails according to the dictates of my 
accordance 


with 


fll 


fancy. In _ perfect 





Wrong 
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’ Bill Hears A Sad Tale 
of Iwo Cities 


By Pat Dwyer 


the well-known saying that what is 
sauce for the goose is applesauce for 
the goose’s gentleman friend, I freely 
concede my reader’s right to the same 
privilege I claim for myself. 

Now that we have arrived at a com- 
mon understanding, with all debatable 
material cleared away or swept under 
the rug, I can commence at the be- 
ginning in full anticipation of con- 
tinuing without interruption until I 
arrive eventually at an orderly and 
logical conclusion. 

You probably have noticed in your 
own experience that nothing is more 
disconcerting to the even and grad- 
ual development of a narrative, than 
a series of interruptions. For that 
reason, as I explained previously, I 
invariably omit any ambiguous or 


mysterious references or any long 
drawn out preamble that possibly 
might distract attention from the 


main theme. Some writers have a 
highly annoying habit of rambling 
all around the fringe of a subject 
before they get down to work. The 
temptation, of course, is strong to 
try a few practice swings before 
knocking the ball for a flight down 
the fairway, but I am happy to say 


that up to the present I have re- 
sisted successfully any _ insidious 
temptation of that character. To con- 
tinue the simile a little farther I 
know exactly where I am going to 
hit the bull—the ball, my 
error, before I commence 
and therefore I waste 


neither my time nor yours 
dancing around the tee. If 
any gentleman thinks the 
foregoing word or two is 
unnecessary I would respect- 
fully point out that a cer- 
tain amount of preparation 


is required before starting 


a job. Experienced foundry- 
men readily will recognize 
that the cinder bed must 


be laid and the vent pipes 
adjusted before the pattern 
is bedded in the pit. Pro- 
vision must be made in ad- 
vance for the gas and hot 
air generated later while the 
mold is filling with metal. 
Are you all set with your 
skimmer ready to touch off 
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the vents? All right, Oscar. Tip designs of nimble fingered gentlemen’ the other I do not believe that any 


her and keep the runner basin full! who pick up a comfortable competence useful purpose will be served by in- 
About 9 p. m. I retired to the bed by ignoring the difference between  troducing them into this plain litth 
room in which [ am supposed to has mine and thine, I confess that I carry narrative. With this point cleared up 
a half interest Supposed i good. all n mall change in tl ight hand atisfactorily, let us continue. If any 
In a closet provided with two doz pocket of my trousers On the few gentleman cares to ask any question 
hook all mv clothe hang or one cCcasiol whel I find myself n the later I shall be glad to answer to the 
Even at that, sometime I have to possession of a_ few tra bills, I best of my ability. 
move two or three trange va nt pack (tne my Le lett hand poct bs Arrived in front of he desk I found 
lor I can find mine \t va Plungit my Nand in the rignt-hanad everal prospective guests ahead of 
occasio} nm my passage through tl ocket, I found I had enough coin of me. Through force of habit whil 
ile of tears I have indulged in d: the realm to bestow a small gratuity tanding at ease, | opened my ov 
lrea concerning what I “4. coat and plunged both 
hould do in’the event that “Ne ) sae iia : hands 1! my trouser 
| become independently pockets. Natu rally I 
vealthy. One thing is cer was not irprised when the 
tain, should I ever arrive the fingers of my right hand 


at that stage, I shall have came in contact with three 


a clothes closet all to my or four nickels, but my 


elf equipped with at least heart turned upside dow 


three hooks, one for my and then stopped beating 


coat, one for my vest and when I found that the left 





one for the trousers. I pocket was as empty as a 
may even have one for a last year’s bird nest My 
hat and another for = an status as a prospective guest 
overcoat, but as I usually automatically disap 





or Beat 





leave these downstalrs I " ont EAT peared and I sneaked off to 
will not insist, except mere y ¥ ¥ a quiet corner of the lobby 
ly for show. I shall paint Ls % where I hoped I might be 


the effigy of a skull and BUT WHEN HE GOT THERE THE CUPBOARD WAS BARE allowed to die in peace 





crossbones on the door and A few minutes rest and 
lant a spring gun inside for the ben on the porter and pay car fare down the attendant calm reflectior con 
fit of prowlers who seek to usurp an) to Mr. Statler’s modest hostelry The vinced me that the situation wa 
of the hooks. morning wa fine and ince | had not utterly hopeless Detroit may 
On this particular night I retired plenty of time I toyed for a_ few be open in some respects, but 
to the bedroom to exchange the toil moments tentatively with the idea of is far from being one of the great 
worn garments of the day for the suit valking Fortunately a car was wait open spaces where men are men who 
in which I go visiting I dumped the ing at the stop in front of the statior have to exist for unbelievable period 
content of my pocket on the bed, and the decision automatically wa on a can of bear and a few moutl 
money, railroad ticket, sn oking ma taken out of my hands I shudder fuls of snow. Food was here in abut 
terials, paper and all the miscellan to contemplate the possibl result if lance, but unfortunately I could thir 
ou ink with which the average citi e weather had been inclement and of no plausible scheme for collecting 
en burdens himself No wonder the I had taken a _ taxi Probably my any of it. I strolled past the dinir 
maiority of met ire af flictes with mutilated body would have been found room door and inhaled a few appetiz 
ump backs and bandvy le: an alley or tucked away carelessly ing sniffs. It may have been imagina 
HH no mad he har i manhole everal dav late? | x1 tior bu | fancied the wailtel ever 
elected the rticle I should need ers are notoriously lacking t! ne suspicious] I enjoyed mall 
the trit ind distributed them 1 the ner artistic sensibilith measure of comfort 1? looking at 
Ket ot the lit | Was wearing | If | Wa nelined to tne reprene! everal beefy citizel gobbling down 
d all the other articl n the le habit of straying away from the their breakfasts and in hoping fe 
of the suit I had discarded and n theme I might dwell for som ently that they choked in the pro 
l he varment on mv single Nook { ol t! point and me culate or ce 
The proceeded blithely downstairs, tl tivitie f the police department I did not know whether I had lost 
mick » the bag eht unseen, K ed uw tne ney apers ! building } the money o1 had it tolen, but finally 
} fan villing to tl es and destroying them day aft: I decided to brave the ridicule of tI 
rted tor he road 1 til 1 ( of the iblic home office and telegraphed—collect 
itor lor could ( stimulated Oo! intil ror a fresh supply Ther I went off 
} r ] ri Cope on tne ( el 1¢ l ol cheerfully i pe ble under tne 
resent no oppe ic fur? | ( t | circumstances abe the n te 
endn Phe I \ » How ! | | yned é hoping hope tl } 
mn t ou I do ( e] W I | point 
i ( I ( | ! o |] ' 
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the horizon 


with greater joy than I welcomed the 


ever saluted a sail on 


envelope handed me by the life-saving, 


telegraph girl. I sailed into the din- 
ing room walking on air and when 
I emerged an hour later I would not 


traded with the 


of the city. 


have places mayor 


Only one fly remained in the oint- 
ment. All the way home I kept spec- 
ulating on whether I had lost the 
money or inadvertently had left it 


at home when I changed clothes. Ac- 


cording to my usual custom I called 
the house when I arrived at the sta- 
tion. “Oh!” said the voice at the other 
end of the wire “You’re there, are 
yeu? How did you pay your bills?” 
Then I knew that once more God was 
in his heaven and all was well with 


the world. I fervently ejaculated “HOT 


DOG” and hung up the receiver. 


Bill came in the following night and 
I related the 
to think I had hade a 
a molehill. He 


} 


oreke a 


experience. He seemed 


mountain out of 


had 


times in 


said he landed 
various 
another, but he 


a trifle of that 


thousand 


towns at one time ol 


never had worried ove}! 
character. 


“The 


me” said 


tnat 


W he n 


only thing ever worrk 


Bill “Is castings con 


tinually go bad and I can’t find the 
reason. Through long experience I! 
have learned that other foundrymen 
suffer from the same disease. Only 
the other day I had an inquiry from 
a lad whose piston rings were dirty 
In spite of all his precautions. He 
forwarded for n Inspection a piece 
of a 21-inch piston ring containing 
it one point a mass of dirty material 

hich rendered the ring unfit for use. 
He said the rings were made in many 
sizes but all to a uniform depth of 
about & inches ir open and molds 
The metal is poured in the cente 


and distributed to the mold cavity 


through a number < gate ranging 
from 4 to 12, depending on the dia 
meter of the ring 

“This man operate eneral wb 
bing and repa no in a section of 
the country where tne freight rate for 
a long haul converts pig iron into a 
lux it Fan or cl ! i ly 
nad at . 2 is he ! ! retore 
I melt ! ll sera tap 
th metal int ! lad] vher 
it treat ] ot 

’ irt! mact 

na ( 

orabl ! () 
’ ; ‘ ‘ 

‘ ral , 

( i i lal iH 

nted to KI here dirt can 
on ind ho ! ( ented 
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THE 


“Usually two courses of action are 


open to the foundryman who finds a 


dirty spot or a number of these spots 


casting One is to adopt precau 


In a 


tionary measures to prevent dirt from 


floating in with the iron on the next 
The 


floating on the 


casting. second is to accept the 


dirt 


tural 


casting a a na 
occurrence and manipulate it in 


a manner that will cause it to float 


to the top. In this particular instances 


with a plain ring poured in an open 


mold I 


ond method IS the more economical and 


sand pointed out that the sec 


is perfectly satisfactory. 


“Dirt in the casting is due partly 
to the slag which results from the 
addition of the fluxing agent and 


which is not thoroughly skimmed off 
before the iron is poured, but it is due 
the dust 


that are 


principally to and small pai 


ticles of sand washed ahead 


of the stream of metal entering the 
mold. The runner and gates on an 
open and mold become dry and dusty 
if made up several hours before th 


material floats 


Thi 


distance on 


iron is poure d. 


top of the rising 


7 


a certain 






WHOS THAT 





Hi OY | GROWING OUT Oo} HI> 
CLOTHI EVERY DAY 
metal in the mold. In exceptional in- 
stance t floats to the top of the mold 
( iall it touche the nside or outside 
wall of the mold and is held by fri 
tion while tl thin, liquid iron float 
past nd rrounds it \n person 
en ly | eril t? itement ny 
lo« ! oO nto ring mold whil 
tl rol ! ng in it 

“The remed ( of a imber of 
no} kink I cked ip 1 a hop 
nere ‘ } ter 

} i t¢ 

\\ 
| t 
fron ( ke it floati 


101] 


stirring 
filled 


T 
ti 


rod down into the metal and 
mold is 


and remaining particl of 


it around cence after th 


lorelg 


material will be loosened and _ will 
float to the 


“All 


top - 


r 


you thi 


the four iry” ] complained. “I think 
ou mignt expre a litth ympathy 
for my unfortunate experience 


“Nonsense” ay brave Bill “You 


don’t fast often enoug! You have a 
long way to go before you find your 
self in the position of the late skinny 
Artemus Ward walking down Superior 
avenue followed by a lean and hungry 


A friend askes 


dog 


dog. 
the 


thinks I belong to him 


looking 
he owned 
ly. ‘He 
he finds a conveniet 


bury me 


Make Personnel Change 
E. H. Sniffin, 


the power dey artment of 


former manager of 


the West ng- 


house Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pitt 
burgh, Pa., became assistant to the 


vice pres ident 


addition to 


effective April 2. In 
the promotion of Mr 
Sniffin, a complete reorganization of 
the sales department, iny 
the 


creation of 


olving the 
reallocation of 
the 


was 


managing person- 


nel and several new 


activities, made known by E. D 


Kilburn, vice president and general 


sales manager. 


Also the 


following chang‘ 


were 
made: Director of ales, 7 J Pace 
formerly manage) ippl lepartment 


central station manager, G. H. Froebel. 


formerly manager marine department; 


industrial sales manager, J. M. Curtin 


formerly manager industrial depart 
ment; transportatior Sal manager, 
M. B. Lambert, former manager 


railway department; assistant 
of sales, A C 


assistant to 


director 


Streamer, formerly 


manager Ip) depart 
ment; 
H. W 
rineer; 


A. J. 


generating apparatu 


Smith, 


manager, 


formerly general en- 


traction apparatu manager, 


Manson, formerly m: 


nager heavy 


traction division, railwa lepartment: 
motor apparatu manager, O I 
Stroman, former] nt to mana 
er industrial department vitchgear 
apparat manager R \ Neal 
former ne ] Lior 
Ipp aie I I U! 

par ! G \ Sawil 
rmer , 

sie ia atl 
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Founders association, speaking before 
the Newark Foundrymen’s association 
recently. He pointed out that a sur- 
vey showed only 17 per cent of the 
men in responsible positions in the 
metal trades were college men; that 
14.3 per cent of the important posi- 
tions in the metal trades are fore- 
manships and the only 2.3 per cent 
»f these are held by college men. Mr. 


THE FOUNDRY 


Hartley believes that men for the 
important positions will continue to 
be recruited from the shop for many 
years to come, and a suitable course 
of training should be provided to fit 
them for the responsibility, by estab- 
lishing a definite apprenticeship 
course. 

A committee on apprentice training 
of the Newark Foundrymen’s associa- 


dequate Eye Protection 


ERHAPS there is no phase of 

industrial accident prevention 

work that stands out more prom- 
inently in the lists of both permanent 
partial and temporary total and per- 
manent total disability injuries than 
those resulting to the eye. It is fair 
to assume that there is hardly a single 
industry in our national industrial 
classification that does not have within 
its area an eye hazard of some de- 
scription. On a more detailed study of 
this classification, one is confronted 
in many instances with the facts set- 
ting forth the major number of tem- 
porary disabling accidents and the 
great proportion of permanent par- 
tial and total disabilities resulting in 
the loss of one or both eyes. 

\ recapitulation of workmen’s com- 
pensation awarded in 1924 in the state 
f Pennsylvania for eye injuries sus- 
tained in 16 industries shows that 
31 per cent of the injuries occurred 
in metal and metal product manufac- 
turing. This represents an expendi- 
ture through these compensation awards 
of $312,750 for these injuries. This 
expenditure may be increased still fur- 
ther when consideration is given to 
the factors of hospital, medical ex- 
pense and labor turnover cost, not neg- 
lecting the consideration of the per- 
tinent factor of the economic effect 
of these inquries socially upon the 
worker and his dependents. This fac- 
tor is often hard to determine, but is 
one of a potent nature, perhaps more 
so than any one of those results that 
are accurately ascertained in the cost 
sheet of management. 

Curtailment and elimination of eye 
injuries may be obtained by analyzing 
the problem and approaching it from 
the same angle as one of production 
deficiency would be attacked. From 
the accident records a conclusion is 
derived, covering the number, specific 
severity of eye 


cause and injuries. 


Abstracted from an article published in the 
annals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science. Mr. King is 
safety division, 
York 


director of 
American Optical Co New 


By Walter C. King 


The following data are taken from 
records of the state of Massachusetts 
for one year: 


Caused by Per cent 
Hand tools 412 
20 


Machinery 
Miscellaneous 11 


Handling objects 4 


Explosions, fires, electricity, etc. 8 

A plan similar to this may be ap- 
plied to the individual plant, and it 
will serve to illustrate the nature of 
the injuries from the causes sustained, 
producing effects that should be con- 
verted to economic factors for their 
application to the general plant pro- 
duction. 

From analyses of this type, includ- 
ing eye accident cost, production loss- 
es, etc., plant executive orders cover- 
ing the use of eye-protection devices 
may be drafted. Executive orders of 
this nature can be applied practically 
only when through the efforts of the 
safety department, the devices pro- 
vided are of a design adequate to 
eare for the hazards with the least 
possible discomfort to the wearer. 
The national safety code for the pro- 
tection of the heads and eyes of indus- 
trial workers has classified protection 
devices as follows: 
caulkers, 


Protection for chippers, riveters, 


or against trades or jobs having a severe im- 
pact hazard. 
Protection for scaling, 
where the impact is of lesser nature. 
Protection for exposure to dust and wind, 


grinding, etce., or 


or where the severity of impact is low and 
the efficiency of the device is its ability to 
protect the eyes from small particles of floating 
material. 
Protection for 
there exists an impact hazard of a major de- 
gree combined with that of a liquid in the 


babbitting, etc., or where 


form of molten metal. 

Protection for handling corrosive chemicals, 
dipping, brush coating, etc., in which elimina- 
tion of liquid is to be considered from the 
angle of splash and atmospheric saturation. 

Protection for sandblasting in which a high 
impact hazard of small particles is combined 


with an atmospheric saturation. 

Protection for exposure to glare, or the 
eliminatio of both the annoyance” glare 
created through the intensity of the visible 


band of tl spectrum and the absorption of 
the injurio 


Protection for oxyacetylene and « 


invisible rays. 


leetric weld- 
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tion and one on employe training of 
the Employers Association of North 
Jersey will co-operate with Mr. Hart- 
ley in organizing apprentice training 
system in Newark. A. E. Barlow, 
Barlow Foundry Co., is chairman of 
the foundrymen’s committee and Neil 
C. Lamont, Harrison plant, Worth- 
ington Pump & Machinery Corp., is 
chairman of the employer’s committee. 


Is Approved 


ing operations, or those designed to protect 


through complete isolation from the trans- 


mission of the intense injurious invisible rays, 


particularly as applied to electric welding 


operations 

Each of these subdivisions is based 
on the specific nature of the hazard 
and an efficiently designed device can 
and should be applied. Lack of ap- 
preciation and consideration of fac- 
tors by those in charge causes failure 
in the effective control of eye acci- 
dents. Goggles should be handled by 
some one familiar with their use. 
This must understand what 
constitutes a fitted goggle so that 
the wearer may have the feeling of 
security behind the device in addition 
to obtaining protection. 

A cheap spectacle lens in a light 
frame will not stand the impact of 
a flying piece of material nor will 
the injurious rays of light be ab- 
sorbed by a common sun glass of va- 
ried hue. Goggles are made for spe- 
cific purposes and should be given out 
only for the purpose intended. They 
must be handled the same as a pro- 
duction tool and cared for in the same 
manner. 

Supplementing the introduction of 
efficient eye protection devices, bul- 
letins may be used describing specific 
eye hazards, and rules covering the 
use of goggles and places in the plant 
or on the job where they may be 
obtained. 

Industrial eye protection cannot be 
handled as an inconsequential side is- 
sue, or a necessary evil to be toler- 
ated. It must be recognized as an 
economic cost factor and good man- 
agement methods applied to make it 
an effective force in combining in- 
creased production with lowered op- 
erating costs. 


person 


Opens Supply House 

A. E. Welch, formerly connected 
with the Sterling Wheelbarrow Co., 
Milwaukee, has established a foundry 
supply business at 490 Broadway, 
Milwaukee. Mr. Welsh was educated 
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Wherever metals arecast youll find 
THE FOUNDRY 





roundtheWorl dwith, 
“Jhe Foundry 


Lit tle Journeys t0 the homes of bur readers’ 






5 yee in the quiet hiils, thousands of miles from the 
primrose bordered paths in the old rectory garden, 
simple and rugged, a massive granite boulder rests over 
all that is mortal of the son of an English clergyman 
who came to the country for the sake of his health, who 
was a millionaire at 19 and who lived to dominate the 
industrial and political affairs south of the equator for 
the greater part of the 30 yearsthe spent directly and 
indirectly in public life. His bones long since have 
moldered into silent dust and mingled with the soil of 
the land he loved. He acquired wealth and fame; he 
made powerful friends and still more powerful enemies, 
after the fashion of strong men from time immemorial; 
but he did not live to see the completion of his life’s 
dream, a railroad from the Cape to Cairo, and yet who 
can say that today, on that account, the great empire 
builder sleeps less peacefully under the immense granite 
boulder bearing the simple _ inscription—Cecil John 
Rhodes. 




















The entire installation ot power plants and operating 
equipment in the great gold mines of the Rand and the 
famous diamond mines of Kimberly, were made by 
important European and American engineering firms. 
Repairs and replacements are effected by local plants 
and in 3 out of the 8 principal shops listed, the executives 
keep posted on current foundry practice through the 


columns of the twice-a-month FOUNDRY. 


Men May Come and Men May Go, but the Wheels of 
Industry Keep on Turning. 
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of Milwaukee 
Wisconsin 
He was 


in the public schools 
and was graduated from 
university, Madison. Wis. 
state representative of the Sterling 
company for several years. Mr. 
Welsh will represent the Wadsworth 
Core Machine Co., Wilters Foundry 
Supply Co., Steel Bound Equipment 
Co., and the Sterling Wheelbarrow 


Co. 


To Form International 
Standards Body 


A recent conference, held in the 
Engineering Societies building, New 


York, and attended by representatives 
from the engineering standards as- 
sociations of various nations, indi- 


a favorable attitude is held 
interna- 


sates that 
toward the formation of an 
engineering standards associa- 
co-operation has been 
countries 


tional 
tion. 
maintained between 
by correspondence and other informal 
methods, but now, due to the large 
scope of standardizing, it is believed 
that a more direct means should be 
established. The conference was at- 
tended by delegates from every coun- 
try Australia and Hungary. 


Some 
several 


except 


Winter Orders Expensive 
To Sand Shipper 


Producers and shippers of foundry 
sand are as willing and ready as any 


class of men in meeting customer’s 
requirements, but occasionally de- 
mands are made upon their services 


altogether beyond reasonable limits. 
Practically without exception foundry- 
men can anticipate the amount of 
sand required to carry them through 
the winter. Knowing the difficulty 
of digging this sand and shipping it 
during the severe winter season they 
place their orders in the summer and 
fall and have them filled without 
trouble. Usually the sand pits are 
abandoned or at least partly closed 
down in winter, the equipment either 
is lying idle or under repair and the 
working force is scattered. Natural- 
ly, under these circumstances the sand 
are increased out of 
when he attempts to 
load a car. Due to economic condi- 
tions which include competition and 
the unwritten law that a vender must 
retain the goodwill of the customer, 
the sand man ships sand at a loss in 
winter. Experience of one _ silica 
sand producer in the Middle West last 
vinter may have been rather ex- 
reme, but nevertheless it may be re- 
rarded as fairly typical of existing 


man’s expenses 
all proportion 


onditions. 


During the coldest week of the 
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company received an 
ship a car of sand 
to a far eastern point. The wire was 
followed by a letter instructing the 
sand producer to cover the sand with 
some material to protect it from the 
weather while enroute. The  pur- 
chasing agent apparently realized that 
the sand might freeze on the journey 
thereby entailing extra unloading ex- 
pense on his company. Through some 
mysterious process of reasoning or 
perhaps through lack of reasoning he 
assumed that the sand would be pre- 
pared, loaded and shipped in an un- 
frozen condition. 

The sand man collected his men, 
fired the boiler, loaded the sand and 
even covered it according to the cus- 
tomer’s request although he realized 


season the sand 
urgent wire to 
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the utter folly of the proceeding. 
After the rush and excitement were 
over he discovered that the flues in 
one of the boilers were leaking, sev- 
eral stud bolts were loose and the 
water was leaking into the firebox. 

Damages were repaired after the 
car of sand had been sent on its 
way. The bill included $7.00 railroad 


fare for a boilermaker, and $30.00 for 
labor on an hourly base that started 
when he left home and continued un- 


til he returned. That was only a 
temporary repair job. Later, before 
the regular season opened an entire 


set of new flues had to be installed at 
a cost of $200. 
timate this particular car of sand 
cost the producer $300 for which he 
received about $40 from the customer. 


At a conservative es- 


Welders Discuss Problems 


T THE annual 


* American 


meeting of the 
Welding society and 
the American Bureau of Welding, 
held recently in New York, much 
constructive criticism was offered by 
the various speakers. J. H. Edwards, 
assistant chief engineer, American 
Bridge Co., New York, said that many 
claims made for welding, but 
no definite data were given to up- 


were 


‘ 
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What 


wants is 


the 
actual 
Pack, chief 
for the in- 
commission said 
that the use of welding has not given 
uniform results on the railroads of 
the country. Both speakers urged 
a definite program of research to 
furnish information on the factors of 
welding. Comfort A. Adams, director, 
bureau of welding, suggested the of- 
fering of prizes to promote research 
and that scholarships be endowed to 
encourage students to study welding 
A development which is ex- 
pected to result from the discussion 
at the meeting is the formation of 
a standard specification for testing 


hold these claims. 
tural engineer 
formation. A. G. 
spector of 
terstate 


struc- 
in- 
in- 
locomotives 
commerce 


research. 


welds. 

Several papers were read on various 
phases of welding. A paper by H. D. 
Edwards, Carbide & Carbon Chemical 
Corp., New York, dealt with the weld- 
ing of a kiln, 
pressure vessels, etc. L. J. 
Rochester, submitted a 
design of joints in piping installa- 
tions. J. W. Owens, Newport News 
Shipbuilding & Drydock Co., Newport 


lime-burning hoppers, 
Sforzini, 


paper on the 


News, Va., read a paper on the de- 
sign of joints in ship construction. 
S. W. Miller, Union Carbide & Car- 


bon Research Laboratories, Long Is- 
land City, N. Y., presented a paper on 
the design of welded joints for pres- 
sure vessels. L. H. Burkhart, Struth- 
ers-Wells Co., Warren, Pa., delivered 
a paper on the design of an arc- 
pressure vessel. A paper by 
A. C. Vick, Detroit Range Boiler & 
Steel Barrel Co., Detroit, dealt with 
the design of welded joints for tanks 
and containers. Officers for the 
suing year are given in the accom- 
panying box. 


welded 


en- 








Measuring Instruments 


When Properly Manipulated Assure Greater 
Accuracy in Either Metal or Wood Patterns 


By Walter C. Ewalt 


is accomplished simply by rotating the 


EASUREMENTS too great for 

ordinary dividers may be made 

with the trammel points, which 
are shown in Fig. 1. Caliper legs, 
also shown in the illustration, are in- 
terchangable the points and a 
pencil also may be used. The tram- 
mel points function in measuring, the 
same as dividers which were described 
in the May 1 issue of THE FOUNDRY. 
The may be placed to- 
gether or extended simply by sliding 
the head of the trammels on a beam. 
The 
one shown is popular and is made of 
bronze. A thumb at the top 
may be to tightened to hold the head 
Two long lips each about 


with 


points close 


There are many styles of heads. 
screw 


in position. 
14-inch wide are located on both sides 
ut the bottom and extend inward and 
slide in grooves provided in the beam. 
used 
this 


be 


In 


A narrower beam also 
for lighter work if 


the lips slide against the bottom 


may 
desired. 


case 
of the beam. The points are made 
of hardened forged steel and are 


fastened by a thumb screw placed on 
side of the The points 
five or six and 
from the beam to the point 


the head. 


are inches long any 
distance 


be 
within 


secured by adjusting up or 


This is 


may 


down those limits. 


points in their sockets at the head. 

The caliper legs will be found con- 
venient when both used 
in outside or inside measurements, 
or with a trammel point in one socket 
end a caliper leg in the other socket, 
as for instance in laying out or check- 
ing up a half pattern on a pattern 
or follow board. The caliper leg is 
placed in the flask pin hole while the 
The manner 


either are 


point locates the pattern. 


of using the point and leg being 
shown in Fig. 2. 
There seems to be almost an in- 


finite variety of calipers, one of which 
is the hermaphrodite, as seen in Fig. 


38. One leg is made similar to a 
caliper and the other to the divider 
leg. The extension point of the 
aivider leg is moved through the 


thumb screw and allows a sensitve ad- 
justment. The patternmaker 
will find this tool serviceable, partic- 


wood 


ularly in adjusting and checking up 
forms for multiple plaster master 
core-boxes as in Fig. 4, or in mark- 


ing the widths and thicknesses on the 


plaster by running the caliper leg on 
one surface and marking with the 
point as in Fig. 5. The round end 


ef the caliper leg readily adjusts it- 


seen in Fig. 6 and 7. Fig. 6 shows 


a method of finding the center of a 


block. The caliper leg is set against 
the ouside edges and the _ center 
marked with the point. Where a 


center is wanted in a hole which must 
be plugged, as in Fig. 7, 
recessed hole, the operation is prac- 
tically the same. The caliper leg is 
held against the diameter on four op- 


or in a 


posite places and the points mark the 
center. In Fig. 4 the tool is used 
an inside and outside measuring cali- 
per Fig. 5, 6 and 7 it is used 
as a measuring divider scriber. 
Often at the bench and 
at the lathe, the patternmaker finds 
almost constant for 
Drawings of the outside 
types of calipers are shown in Fig. 8 


as 
and 
more often 


use calipers. 
and inside 
Calipers may be likened to the thumb 
and As 


the compass, the caliper is an ancient 


finger. noted in describing 


tool and is shown on Roman tomb 
illustrated in Fig. 9. 
A great variety of calipers are 


made such as the type which is ad 
justed to measurement by tapping, the 


style which has an adjusting screw 


fitted 
piece connected to the joint and double 


to one leg and to a projecting 


calipers which combine inside and out- 





















































un advantage under certain conditions. self to either curved or straight side calipers and dividers. Fig. 10 
The points are made eccentric, which lines. The tool also may be used shows the lock joint transfer calipers 
allows an extremely fine adjustment to advantage many times on This type is useful in calipering 
in close measuring. The fine adjustment wood patterns. Other uses may be over projections such, as flanges. The 
Fig. 2 : 
Fig. 1 Fig. 3 
FIG. 1 TRAMMEL POINTS MAY BE USED FOR DISTANCES GREATER THAN MAY BE MEASURED WITH ORDINARY DIVIDERS 
FIG. 2—USING A CALIPER LEG. FIG. 3—A SPECIAL TYPE OF CALIPER 
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FROM A ROMAN TOMB SHOWING COMPASS, CALIPERS, PLUMB, SQUARE, MALLET AND CHISEL. FIG l LOCK JOINT 
TRANSFER CALIPERS 


inside calipers shown in Fig. 10 may be brought back to the original posi- of a cylindrical piece, as for example 
ve used for measuring the inside of tion. The nut marked B tightened. the diameter of a print. It is a mat- 
projections, such as the recess back of When the calipers are set with a_ ter of practice by which accuracy is 
a thread chamber. The joint is made _ scale, it is rather difficult to get the obtained and one of the things where 
o that when it is locked, a small exact size although it is known that refinement of feeling or touch may 
adjustment may be made by turning some mechanics approach a fine de- be brought about by training. 
the nut at A. In addition to this, gree of accuracy. Ordinarily one Fig. 11 shows the way a scale 
the nut at B may be loosened to allow man will set the caliper just to the should be held, when setting the cali- 
the leg on that side to pivot outward mark, another may include the mark, pers to a mark. The left hand holds 
from the point to clear an obstruction, while still another may try and split the scale with the four fingers un- 
while the joint still remains locked as_ the mark. There also will be a varia- derneath and the thumb on_ top. 
the other leg. The leg then may tion if two men caliper the outside About one half of the little finger 
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11—METHOD OF HOLDING THE SCALE. FIG. 12—ADJUSTING THE SCALE BY HOLDING THE END AGAINST A BLOCI FIG. 1 
RIGHT AND WRONG METHOD OF MEASURING. FIG. 14—ERRORS MAY BE MADE EASILY WITH THE INSIDE CALIPERS 
FIG. 15—ADJUSTING OUTSIDE CALIPERS TO INSIDE CALIPERS 
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projects from the end of the scale to 


supports one leg which is held against 
the end of the scale, while the fingers 
of the other hand adjust the other 
leg by manipulating the nut. The 
inside calipers are adjusted to the 
scale by holding the end of the 
scale against a block as in Fig. 12. 


There is some spring due to the flexi- 
the measuring, 
when are 
used, so care must One 
of the methods to follow 
when measuring with calipers is to 
hold the calipers above the work and 
adjusting them so that just the weight 
of the calipers alone will cause them 
the work. This gen- 
sufficiently accurate. 


when 
calipers 


bility of steel 
large 


be exercised. 


especially 


easiest 


to pass over 


erally 


Equipment 


a RRANGEMENTS were completed 
A at the spring meeting of the 
Equipment Manufarcturers 
French Lick, Ind., 


will he 


Foundry 
association, held at 


April 22-23, for the association to 
be represented with a booth at the 
annual exhibition of the American 


Detroit 
the 
will be 
will 


association in 

Data regarding 
the association 
available at the booth which 
be in charge of a special represent- 
the equipment 
organization. 


Foundrymen’s 
in September. 
activities of 


ative of manufac- 
turers 

The attendance at the French Lick 
meeting was the largest in the history 
of the Nearly every 
member was represented, and a large 


association. 


THE FOUNDRY 

When adjusting the calipers to the 
taken that the 
points parallel to the edge of 
the that the point, should 
be as nearly as possible to the middle 


scale, care must be 


are 


scale and 


of the line. In using the outside 
calipers, they must be held square 
with the axis of the work, otherwise 
the work may have too much stock 


turned off. This is shown in Fig. 13. 
Owing to more freedom and ease in 
manipulation, measurements with out- 


side calipers are done more easily than 


with the inside calipers. The _ in- 
side calipers must be held true with 
the axis of the work. If the calipers 
are not square the hole will be too 
small when bored. This also may be 
seen in Fig. 14. 
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If the outside calipers are adjusted 
to the inside calipers, they 
held in the hands, as in Fig. 15. 
first finger of the left hand steadies 
the top leg of the inside calipers 
while the lower leg is steadied with 
the thumb finger. The 
first and second finger and thumb of 
the right hand the outside 
caliper. The both the 
inside and outside calipers rest against 
the finger of the left hand. 
By holding these lower points 
together, the upper 
moved down to the upper inside 
caliper leg and is moved backward 
and forward and sidewise until they 
have the proper contact. Larger sized 
calipers may be held as in Fig. 16. 


may be 


The 


and middle 
steadies 
lower legs of 
middle 
two 
outside leg is 


Manutacturers Meet 


molds. P. B. Crouse, the Whiting 
Corp., Harvey, Ill., held the attention 
of the members for over an hour 


describing the application of the group 


bonus plan of wage payment. This 
method of payment by results, ac- 
cording to Mr. Crouse, avoids the 
difficulties which frequently are en- 
countered in setting piece rates, re- 


sulting in definite increases in produc- 


tion, a more satisfied body of work- 
men, better direction on the part of 
the foreman (who also receive bon- 
uses), and a much _ reduced labor 
turnover. 

“Long Terms on Machinery Sales” 
were discussed by A. F. Jensen, the 
Hanna Engineering Works, Chicago. 
S. C. Vessy, the W. W. Sly Mfg. 
Co., Cleveland, presented a_ report 


on conditional sales. C. E. Hoyt, 
executive secretary, American Foun- 
drymen’s association, described the 
arrangements for the Detroit 
bition of foundry and shop equipment, 
which will the largest 
ever held. The Equipment association 
pledged its co-operation in the enter- 
tainment of the overseas delegates 
who will attend the Inter- 
national Foundrymen’s congress, which 
will be held in Detroit simultaneously 
with the exhibition. 

The next meeting of the 
Equipment Manufacturers association 
will be in Cleveland, June 22. 


exhi- 


probably be 


Second 


Foundry 


Makes Personnel Changes 
Rollway Bearing Co., Syracuse, N. 
Y., manufacturer of heavy duty roller 
bearings has made the following 





group of invited guests also were 
present. A number of new members 
were announced, with definite 
assurances that the growth of 
the organization will continue 
throughout the year. The com- 
panies now represented in the 
Foundry Equipment Manufac- 
turers association control a ma- 


jority of the business. 


Johnston, S. Obermayer 
president of the 
association, occupied the chair, 
assisted by Vice President T. W. 
Hag- 


a es 


Co., Chicago, 


Pangborn, Pangborn Corp., 


erstown, Md. 

The reports on business con- 
ditions indicated a high degree 
of activity in all departments 
during the first quarter of the 
year, averaging about 25 per 
cent in excess of 1925.  Ship- 
ments are still heavy. New 
business continues normal. 

G. B. Pickop, the Malleable 
Iron Fittings Co., Branford, 
Conn., submitted a report 


recent progress in 
development of permanent 


covering 
the 





Faked Foundry Facts 


changes in the personnel of its 
A. Call, formerly 
assistant sales manager, Gurney 


sales force. C. 


Ball Bearing Co., has been ap- 
pointed manager. E. J. 
Lybert, formerly representative 
in the Philadelphia district, has 
been placed in charge of the De 
troit district. J. D. Firmin, for- 
merly with the Niles-Bement- 
Pond Co., has been appointed 
engineering representative in the 
Philadelphia district. W. E 
Smith been transferred t 


sales 


has 























Let ‘er Down a Little 


where 
Farrel! 


representative. Ss. J 


the Youngstown district 
he will Samuel 

district 
Kaiser continues to represent th 
firm in the Chicago territory. 


assist 


Brass and bronze goods ex 
ported to foreign countries i 
1925 show an increase of $6, 


173,000 or 49.8 per cent, accord 
ing to the United States chan 
ber of commerce. 























The Rank Is Bur The GuINEA STAMP 


WENTY-FIVE _ years 
ago young Bob Craw- 
ford, a duly qualified 
iron molder, surveyed the 
field and that op- 
portunities for advancement 
in his 
those 


decided 


with 


compared 
America. In- 
stead of jumping hastily to a conclusion, he applied the 


limited as 
States of 


Scotland 
offered in the 


native were 


United 
standard test by which molders of 
all times have decided whether to stay 
on the job or quit. He threw his 
shovel in the air with the under- 
standing that if it stayed up he would 
go to America and if it down 
he would go anyway. 

Nothing could be fairer. 

The shovel came down and as a 
man of his word Bob had no alter- 
native but to accept the verdict 
emigrate. In _ strict justice 
he should have tried two out of 
three, but an omen is an omen and 
while Bob is not superstitious he be- 
lieves in signs—that point his 

Today Robert G. Crawford is pres- 
ident of the Atlas Foundry Co., De- 
troit and is interested financially and 
other enterprises in his adopted 


came 


and 
perhaps 


way. 





several 


otherwise in 
As president of the Detroit Foundrymen’s associa- 
arrangements for the _ re- 
ception of the foreign visitors to the International Found- 


city. 


tion he has made advance 


rymen’s Congress and the convention of the American 
Foundrymen’s association to be held 
next September. 

Inexorable toll of the exceedingly 
busy years has converted the curling 
black hair of the young immigrant 
into a fair imitation of the white 
plume of Navarre, but it has had 
no appreciable effect on the buoyant 
energy or the 


spirit, the restless 


boundless enthusiasm of the man 
who has fought his way upward 
single handed from a position of 


obscurity to one where he _ holds 
the reins of power in an important 
manufacturing industry. 


From a sentimental viewpoint he 
yields to no man in a love for 
the land of his birth. A_ picture 


of Robert Burns ornamented with 
a faded sprig of heather hangs on 
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Sor A 
hat 


a wall in his office, but that 
does not detract in any 
measure from his allegiance 
to the land of 
His mother was deeply scan- 
dalized when Bob 
home that he had become a naturalized American citizen 
had renounced all allegiance to any 
or potentate, particularly King George V of 
Ireland. 

citizen of this 
republic regretted the necessity of 
causing even a momentary pang in 
the maternal breast, but he could not 
reconcile his logical Scottish mind to 
earning a living in one country while 
retaining citizenship in another. 

“IT hae naething pairsonal, ye ken” 
he admits “Against King George or 
his family, but we never were 
veesitin’ 


his adoption. 
wrote 


and foreign power, 


prince Great 
Britain 
The 


and 


embryo great 


cny 0’ 
on what ye might ca’ rael 
terms an’ I hae ma doots forbye that 
he ever has missed me.” 

Here he has lived the most im- 
portant years of his life, here he has 
built up a wide circle of friends and 
acquaintances, here his children have 
grown up and here he intends to be 
laid away when the final roll call summons 
the scene of his earthly labors. 





from 


him 


Before locating in Detroit in 1908 he worked as a 
journeyman molder in several prominent American found- 
ries where he rapidly assimilated the hustling spirit per- 

vading the industry on this side of 


the Atlantic. In 1908 he secured his 
first foreman’s position with the De- 


troit Foundry Co., but left there 
shortly afterward to assume a sim- 
ilar position with the Murphy Iron 
Works. He still carries a _ hand- 
somely engraved watch presented 
him when he left this position to 
become foundry foreman of the 
newly organized Atlas Foundry in 
1910, 

Failure of the United States Mo- 
tor Co. in 1913 involved the Atlas 


Foundry in financial difficulties, but 
Bob stuck to the ship and in recog 
nition of his efforts in preventing 
a wreck he was appointed secretary 
manager of the The 
(Concluded on page 


and company. 
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DAN M. AVEY, Editor 
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B @ As Others See Us 

USINESS integrity, that honesty which ex- 
tends down into the pocket book and impels one 
to pay his just debts always has been held up as 
the sterling mark of character. This trait has 
been set forth to many generations as the high- 
ideal to be attained in commercial life and 
has been expressed into that simile of high tri- 
Contact 


est 


bute, “his word is as good as his bond.” 
with hundreds of manufacturers and producers 
of materials and equipment used in foundries has 
brought forth many expressions of admiration 
for the standard of business integrity which ob- 
tains among foundrymen. An official of a large 
eastern supply house with over thirty years ex- 
perience, selling to foundries, stated that in all 


that time losses from bad debts had been less 
than a half of one per cent. 
ReEcENTLY an entirely unsolicited letter 


reached THE FOUNDRY office in which the follow- 
ing statement appears: 


... 1 have had the opportunity to get ac- 
quainted with the business integrity of the 
foundrymen of this United States and Can- 
ada. Out of every thousand customers hav- 
ing charge accounts with us, I can truthfully 
state that only one out of the thousand is over 
thirty days in our debt. This covers a period 
of nearly four years. I know every foundry- 
man will be pleased and proud to know that 
they rate 100 per cent in integrity. I con- 
the fact wonderful and worth while 
mentioning. .. 


sider 


It is rather fine to be a part of a group of 


which 
A @ Warm Welcome Assured 
LTHOUGH the convention of the American 
Foundrymen’s association and the second Interna- 
tional Foundrymen’s Congress still is five months 
away, active preparations are going forward to 
receive the visitors from overseas. In the half 
dozen cities on the itinerary of the foreign party, 
arrangements are being made to extend the cour- 
tesies of plant visitations to representative found- 


this can be said. 


Practically without exception, American 
manufacturers anticipate this act of hospitality 
as a privilege and a pleasure. Those who went 
to Europe three years ago have not forgotten the 
cordiality of their reception or the manner in 
which foreign foundrymen presented them with 
the figurative keys of their various cities. 


ries. 


F @ Vanishing Saturation Point 
OR several years financial experts and busi- 
ness prognostigators have been viewing with 
alarm and pointing the well known finger 
caution at the steadily rising tide of automobil 
production in this country. They have shaken 
their heads wisely and claimed that this production 
could not be absorbed. Each year they have seen 
the saturation point looming omniously on the 
horizon. They have quoted voluminous statistics 
and presented charts of business cycles in sup- 
port of their claim that there is a limit to all 
buying movements. They even have invoked the 
law of gravity to prove that whatever goes up 
inevitably must come down. 


of 


No statistics are available to show how many 
people have taken these warnings seriously, but 
apparently they have fallen upon the deaf ears of 
at least two classes of the community. One is 
the class embracing all those engaged directly or 
indirectly in the manufacture, sale and distri- 
bution of automobiles. The second class includes 
all those who either own or have made up their 
minds to buy automobiles. Since these two classes 
represent practically the entire earning and 
spending part of the population the conclusion 
seems obvious that the saturation point is still 
some distance in the installment future. 


In THE meantime every automobile factory is 
increasing its production schedule. Many plants 
are working day and night and practically ever) 
one has installed, is installing or contemplating 
the installation of new equipment to reduce oper- 
ating costs and to give an increasingly greate) 
number of people what they want. Apparently 


the saturation point is the least of their worries. 
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Trade Trends in Tabloid 


AILWAY equipment buying, expected to fill centers is going ahead, but in the larger cities 
R the gap which many believe will develop labor disputes have hampered the start of many 
due to decreased automobile sales, has projects. The total output of pig iron showed a 
failed to make its appearance. The total of rail- gain of 3.05 per cent, according to the Jron 
way car orders for April declined to 4615 and Trade Review, while merchant iron production in 
new inquiries have not materialized in sufficient April was about 7 per cent ahead of the pre- 
volume to indicate early heavy buying. The to- ceding month. Average prices of nonferrous 
tals on automobile production for April are not meta! during April, according to the Daily Metal 
available, but individual reports from a number Trade, are as follows: Casting copper, 13.40c; 
of the larger manufacturers indicate that a de- electrolytic copper, 13.962c; Straits tin, 63.432c; 
cided recession will be shown for the past month. lead, 8.02c; aluminum, 27.00c and zinc, 7.012c 
Production of agricultural implements continues Slight decreases have been noted in the de- 











































































at a high rate, the output for the RAW MATERIAL PRICES mand for plumbing goods, due to 
. . — of P ‘ . MAY 7, 1926 . as : : . . 
first quarter ranking about 30 pe. Sued interruptions to building opera- 
c 
cent ahead of last year. Building No. 2 foundry, Valley s19.00 tions in some of the larger cen- 
3 I I t l 
“ i ‘ m Yo. 2 southern Birmingham 21.00 to 22.00 ‘ . 
construction outside of the main No. 2 foundry, Chicago 22.00 ters previously mentioned. 
io. 2 - ndry, Philadelphia 22.7¢ » 
No. 2 foundry, Buffalo 21.00 
9 Basic, Valles 18.50 [730 a 
| Basic, Buffa 20.00 to 20.50 
Malleable, C ‘hic ago 22.00 ~ 
MONTHLY PIG IRON PRODUCTION! = waticable. Buffalo 21.00 | OHIO FOUNDRY OPERATIONS 
| MERCHANT IRON Coke | AND STOCK ON HAND 
| lron Trade Review Connellsville foundry, cok« $4.00 to 4.50 | Ohio State Foundrymen's Association ! 
} 8} Wise County foundry, coke 4.25 to 5.50 | | 
. i Scrap 110 Percentage Stoc ks on Hand ' 1 
| Heavy melting steel, Valley..$16.00 to 16.50 | 
Heavy melting steel, Pitts 16.00 i 
le | Heavy melting steel, Chicago 12.50 to 12.75 i | 
3 Stove plate, Chicago 15.00 to 15.50 . i ih i | 
- No 1 cast, New York 14.50 to 15.00 | vA! 
is No. 1 cast, Chicago 18.25 to 18.75 H | N 1 i | 
ls 7} y 1 No. 1 cast, Philadelphia 18.00 to 18.50 90h f i j 
| e No. 1 cast, Pittsburgh 16.50 to 17.00 1 i 1 | 
| Z No. 1 cast, Birmingham 17.00 to 17.50 . 4 
16 No. 1 cast, Buffalo 15.00 to 15.50 § , 
= Car wheels, iron, Pittsburgh 17.00 to 17.50 Ss) 
l-s Car wheels, iron, Chicago.. 15.75 to 16.25 is 
2 Railroad malleable, Chicago 16.50 to 17.00 a 
: 6} } Agricultural, mall., Chicago 15.00 to 15.50 70 Percentage of Operation 
l= Malleable, Buffalo 21.00 to 22.00 . 
- Railroad Malleable Pitts 17.50 to 18.00 
Nonferrous Metals 
Cents per pound 
| Casting copper, refinery 13.40 
| Electro copper, producers 13.87% 
5} j | Straits tin 64.75 i 
: | Lead, New York 7.85 50 
Antimony, New York 12.25 to 12.50 
Nickel, electro 89.00 
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Comings and Goings of Foundrymen 














ILLIAM BLUM whose elec- 
W tion as president of the Amer- 

ican Electrochemical society 
was announced at the meeting held in 
Chicago April 22 to 24, has been en- 
gaged continuously in scientific pur- 
suits since he was graduated from the 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadel- 


phia in 1903. He taught in the Univer- 


sity of Utah from that date until 
1909 when he became connected with 
the bureau of standards. At present 


he is chief of the electrochemistry 
section of that important government- 


agency. 


William H. Woodin, American Car 
& Foundry Co., New York, was elected 
a member of the council of the Penn- 
sylvania Society of New York. 


James Arterburn, formerly superin- 
tendent, Evinrude Motor Co., Milwau- 
kee, is now general foundry superin- 
tendent, Gilson Mfg. Co., Port Wash- 
ington, Wis. 


B. W. Lattin, formerly with the D. 
J. Ryan Foundry Co., Ecorse, Mich., 
and the Ferro Enameling Co., Cleve- 
land, now is with Moore Bros. Co., 
Joliet, Tl. 


John Fogarty, one of the organizers 
of the Keystone Foundry Co., Ply- 
mouth, Ind., has leased that firm’s 
plant and will resume operations. The 
shop has been idle some months. 


Clyde N. Thomas, formerly with 
the Beach Foundry Co., Ltd., Ottawa, 
Ont., and previously with the Ferro 
Enameling Co., Cleveland, now is with 
the Stanley Insulating Co. Inc., Great 
Barrington, Mass. 


D. B. Stokes has been elected vice 
president in charge of sales of the 
United States Cast Iron Pipe & 
Foundry Co., Burlington, N. J. He 
has been with the company for 
many years. 

J. E. Fletcher, British Cast Iron 
Researcn association, who delivered 
the British exchange paper at the 


Syracuse convention last October, and 
who was taken seriously ill some time 


after his return England, now is 


recovered. 

William H. Walther, formerly super- 
intendent of the Bradley & Hubbard 
Co., Meriden, Conn., has resigned, to 
enter the foundry business in Hart- 
ford, Conn., with Edgar B. Spencer. 
The foundry now is being equipped 


DR. WILLIAM BLUM 
and will manufacture gray iron cast- 
ings. 

Carl Lando, formerly superintend- 
ent of the Milwaukee plant of the 
International Harvester Co., and more 


recently with the Nash Motors Co., 
Kenosha, Wis., has returned to the 
Harvester company. He will take 


charge of the gray iron foundry of 
the former Moline Plow Co. at Rock 
Island, Ill., which the Harvester com- 
pany is putting back into production. 


A. W. Gregg, recently made general 
superintendent of Bucyrus Co., South 
Wis., manufacturer of 
equipment, formerly 


Milwaukee, 


excavating was 











AMES ARTERBURN 
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foundry superintendent. He was 
graduated from Purdue _ university, 
Lafayette, Ind., in 1904 and the next 
year joined the Bucyrus company. 
He was foundry superintendent for 
the Whiting Corp., Harvey, IIl., for a 
time, returning to Bucyrus in the 
same capacity. N. R. Knox, assistant 
foundry superintendent Mr. 
Gregg as foundry superintendent. 


J. T. Hickman, foundry 
superintendent of the Michigan Lubri- 
eator Co., Detroit, is foundry 
superintendent of the Roberts Brass 
Mfg. Co., Detroit. Mr. Hickman was 
apprenticed to a foundry in Birming- 
ham, England at the age of 13 years, 
and finished his indenture when he 
was 18. He also attended the night 
classes at the Birmingham Technical 
school for four years. While in 
England, Mr. Hickman was connected 
with John Bolding & Son’s London, 
in its West Bromwick, Staffordshire 
branch, and with John Wright 
& Eagle Range, Birmingham. He 
came to the United States in 1910 
and has been connected with the Lud- 
low Mfg. Co., Troy, N. Y.; J. B. 
Wise & Co., Watertown, N. Y.; Edgar 
Electric Co.; and has been foundry 
superintendent of the Michigan Lubri- 
cator Co., for the past three years. 


succeeds 


formerly 


now 


also 


To Meet In Belgium 


Institute of Metals, London, will 
hold its annual fall meeting at Liege, 
Belgium from Sept. 1 to 4 through the 
invitation of the Association des In- 
genieurs Sortis de l’Ecole de Liege. 
This is the first meeting held on the 
Continent since the Ghent meeting in 
1913. 


Will Hold June Meeting 


New England Foundrymen’s associa- 
tion will hold its June meeting at the 
Boston, June 9. The 
papers on plaster 


Exchange club, 
program includes 
patternmaking, statuary patterns and 
large patterns. 

G. Clifton Deeter has resigned his 
position as alloy specialist with the 
American Boron Products Co., Read- 
ing, Pa., to become associated with 
the D. & E. Metals Co., York, Pa. Mr. 


Deeter is secretary-treasurer of the 
latter firm which recently was or 
ganized. 
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Pipe Executive Dies 


Lemoine, chairman of the 
United States Cast Iron Pipe & 
Foundry Co., Burlington, N. J., died 
recently at the home of his daughter 
at Villa Nova, Pa., of pneumonia. 
Born in St. 1859 Mr. 
Lemoine went to Philadelphia in 1883 
and became with R. D. 
Wood & Co., cast iron pipe manufac- 
turers. In 1896 he became vice presi- 
dent of the McNeal Pipe & Foundry 
Co., holding that office until the com- 
absorbed by the United 
He later became 
general 


Louis R. 


Louis in 


associated 


pany was 
States organization. 
resident and _ subsequently 
manager of the New Jersey Zine Co., 
with offices in New York. In 1910 
he returned to the United States com- 
pany vice president in 
charge of sales, becoming president in 
1911. He served in that capacity 
until 1923, when he was elected chair- 
man having his offices at Philadelphia. 
Mr. Lemoine for years was recognized 
as one of the ablest men in the cast 
iron pipe industry of this country and 
one of his outstanding achievements 
was the building up of the manufac- 
ture of centrifugal pipe on a com- 
mercial basis. He active in the 
work of all departments of his com- 
pany and of his dominant char- 
acteristics was the interest which he 
took in promising young men who de- 
veloped in his organization. In fact, 
the company now is officered and 
managed throughout by young men 
who received their training under Mr. 
Lemoine and thus won his recognition. 
He was a member of the American 
Iron and Steel institute. 


as second 


was 


one 


To Hold Convention 


Institute of British Foundrymen 
will hold its annual convention at 
Agricultural hall, London, from June 
16 to 19. The convention will be 
opened by the Right Honorable Arthur 
Henderson who formerly was a practi- 
eal foundryman, and now is a mem- 
ber of the King’s Privy council. Dur- 
ing the convention the following 
papers submitted and dis- 


“Quantity Production with Quality of Prod- 
uct,” Arnold Lenz, Saginaw Products Co., 
Saginaw, Mich.; “Foundry Sands," M. Le- 
moines, Paris Foundry high school, Paris, 
France; “A Comparison of Some Results Ob- 
tained when Improving the Tensile Qualities 
of Cast Iron,”” L. Piedboeuf, Belgium; ““Chem- 
ical Reactions in the Cupola, with Special Ref- 
erence to Fuel Consumption,” Prof. F. C. 
Thompson and M. L. Becker, Manchester uni- 
versity, Manchester; “Some Notes on the Rate 
f Cooling of Cast Iron.”” J. E. Hurst, Cen- 
trifugal Castings Co., Kilmarnock, Scotland; 
“Some Notes on the Production of Cylinder 
Pig Iron to Fracture and Analysis,” E. J. 
Yates, Goldendale Ironworks, Tunstall, North 
Staffordshire; ‘‘Nonferrous Metallography,” J. 
S. G. Primrose, Bradford Iron Works. Brad- 
ford, Manchester; “Cast Iron for Electrical 
Machines,” J. H. Partridge, research depart- 
ment, University of Birmingham, Birmingham. 


The Mr. the 


will be 


paper by Lenz is 
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LOUIS R. LEMOINE 
American exchange paper, that of 
M. Lemoines is the French exchange 
paper and that of L. Piedboeuf is 
the Belgian exchange paper. The an- 
nual banquet will be held June 16, Sir 
Alfred Mond presiding. 

Charles H. Clark recently has been 
appointed raw material salesman for 
the Bridgeport Brass Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn. 


To Elect Officers 
Detroit 
will hold its 
tion of 
Detroit 


An 


Foundrymen’s association 


meeting and elec 


May 20 at th 
club 


annual 
officers on 
League 


Union rooms 


elaborate has been ar- 
ranged by the entertainment com- 
mittee with Judge Frank Murphy 
as the speaker. J. W. Smith, mayor 


of the city, present. 


program 


will be 


To Build at Houston 


the 
Castings 
Tex., 


for 
Steel 


Houston, 


plant 
Co., 


Tentative plans 
of the Oklahoma 
Tulsa, Okla., at 
vide for a foundry, pattern shop and 
mill type, 
construction. The 


site re 


new 
pro- 


pattern storage building of 
steel 
plant 
cently construction 
will begin The initial 
capacity of the new plant is expect- 
300 


and concrete 
will 


purchased 


occupy a 10-acre 
and 
immediately. 
month. 


ed to be tons a 





Obituary 





Elmer M. Love, manufacturer and 
life-long resident of Corry, Pa., died 
recently following an illness of several 
months. Mr. Love operated the Love 
Mfg. Co., gray iron and brass found- 
ers, and also was the head of E. M. 
Love & Son, road builders. 


Foundry Association Directory 


street, 

J. TUSCANY, 

Philadelphia Foundrymen’'s 
Philadelphia 


The Buffalo Foundrymen 
Buffalo 
President, J. McARTHUR 
Works; secretary, W. J. Wark, 
son Co., 146 Chandler street 
third Wednesday of the month at 


street. 


Washington Iron 
» J. Woodi- 
Meetings the 
146 Chandler 
Chicago Foundrymen's Club 
Chicago 
President, CHarRLes L. Larsen, Armour In- 
stitute of Technology 3200 Federal street, 
Chicago; secretary-treasurer, E. C. BARRINGER, 
Tue Founpry, 1147 Peoples Gas building, Chi- 
cago Meetings second Saturday in each month 
at the City Club, 315 Plymouth court 
Detroit Foundrymen's Association 
Detroit 
President, Ropert G. CRAWFORD, 
ry Co., 131 South Artillery street, 
retary, Russe_t M. Scott, Packard Motor Co., 
1580 East Grand boulevard, Detroit. Meetings 
third Thursday in each month at the Union 
League club, 35 Grand River avenue, Detroit. 
Metropolitan Brass Foundry Association 
New York 
President, THOMAS HARPER, 
204 Lafayette street, New York; secretary, 
Wma. E. Pautson, Thomas Paulson & Son Inc., 
97 Second avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. Meetings 
second Wednesday in each month at the Build- 
ing Trades club, 34 West Thirty-third street, 
New York 
Newark Foundrymen’'s Association 
Newark, N. J 
President, J I CARTER, tarlow 
Inc., Newark; secretary, W. H. MANrTz, 
Foundry Co., Irvington, N. J. Meetings 
by president 
New England 


Atlas Found- 
Detroit ; sec- 


Thomas Harper, 


Foundry, 
Atlas 
called 


Foundrymen's Association 
President, H. P. BLUMENAUER, Arcade Mal- 
leable Iron Co Worcester, Mass.; Secretary, 
Frep F. StTocKkwe._it, 205 Broadway, Cam- 
bridgeport, Mass Meetings second Wednes- 
day of each month at the Exchange club, 
fSoston. Outings usually are held in the sum- 
mer months. 
Ohio State Foundrymen’s Association 

President, Water L. See_tsacH, Walworth 
Run Foundry Co., 2488 West Twenty-seventh 


ARTHUR 
Cleveland 


Cleveland; secretary-manager 
5713 Euclid avenue 
Association 

Cyl- 


secre- 


President, CHARLES R. Spare, Janney 
inder Co., Holmesburg, Philadelphia; 
tary, Howarp Evans, J. W. Paxson Co., Lu- 
zerne and D street, Philadelphia 
second Wednesday of each month at the 
facturers’ club. 


Pittsburgh Foundrymen’s 
Pittsburgh 
President, WiLtiaM K FRANK 
Bronze Co., South avenue, N. S 
secretary-treasurer, Wm. J BRANDT, Wm 
Frandt, Bessemer building, Pittsburgh. Meet- 
ings on the third Monday of the month, ex- 
cept in July and August at Fort Pitt 
hotel. 
Quad-City 


Meet ings the 
Manu- 


Association 


Damascus 
Pittsburgh 


Foundrymen’s Association 
East Moline, Ill. 

President. J. H. Diepricu, Blackhawk Found- 
ry & Machine Co., Davenport, lowa; secretary- 
treasurer, A. D. Zrespartu, Davenport Foundry 
& Machine Co., Davenport, lowa Meetings 
the third Monday evening of each month. the 
meeting place being rotated bet Moline 
Rock Island and Davenport 

Southern Metal Trades 
Atlanta, Ga. 

President, W. C. Trout, I ; sex 
retary-treasurer, W. E. DUNN Jr., Healey build- 
ing, Atlanta, Ga The 1926 convention to be 
held at Macon, Ga., the date to be 
later. 


ween 


Association 


ifkin, Tex 


announced 
Technical Council 
Moline, Il. 

Chairman, H. BorNSTEIN Deere & Co 
Moline, Ill.; treasurer, MAx SKLovsky, Deere & 
Co., Moline, Ill. Combined meetings held 
one or two times a year on call 


Tri-City 


only 


Association 
Paul 


Twin City Founcrymen’s 

Minneapolis-St. 
A. TeacuH, Minneapolis Steel & 
Machinery Co., Minneapolis; secretary-treasurer 
C. E. LANGDON, 3849 Lyndale avenue, So., 
Minneapolis Meetings monthly at the Ath- 
letic club 


President, J. 
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The Rank Is But the 


Guinea Stamp 
(Concluded from Page 407) 
following year he was appointed pres- 
ident and general manager and since 
no further were available he 
still is president and general mana- 
ger. 

A few ago when his fellow 
townsman Henry Ford absorbed the 
Lincoln Motor Co., the paternal U. S. 
government put in a claim for over 
$9,000,000 for back taxes or some 
other perfectly trivial cause of that 


offices 


years 


kind. If this claim were paid the 
other creditors including the Atlas 
Foundry stood a fat chance of get- 
ting nothing. Bob has no objection 


to spending a dollar or in giving away 
but he is a first class con- 
objector when any person 
attempts to do him out of a dollar 
that is rightfully his. He slipped down 
to Washington and put up such a 
masterly presentation of his case be- 
fore the department of justice that 
all the Lincoln had _ their 
claims paid in full. 

Many prominent foundry executives 
in Detroit and elsewhere received their 
training Mr. Crawford. His 
attitude toward his employes is illus- 
trated in a typical incident. He fired 
one of molders one night for 
drinking on _ duty. The following 
morning he found the man busily at 
work. “Hey!” said he. “Did I no’ fire 
ye last night?” “Arragh go ’way with 
the lad with a wheedling 
grin. “Ye won’t need to do it again. 
If you don’t know when ye have a 
good know when I have a 

1 


good boss : 


John Shaw To Present 
British Exchange Paper 


John 
Institute of 


a dollar, 
cientious 


creditors 


under 


his 


ye,” said 


man, I 


Shaw who is to present the 


British Foundrymen’s 


1926 exchange paper at the Detroit 
meeting of the American Foundry- 
men’s association, has been associat- 


ed prominently with the British found- 
ry industry all his life. 

He at the 
grammar Widnes 
Liverpool university. Af- 
his education, Mr. 
Shaw served his time as apprentice 
with the Widnes Foundry Co., and 
owing to his ability was made assist- 
ant foreman at the age of 19. He 
was in full charge of a foundry at 22. 
After six years in charge of a small 
foundry in Wales he became foundry 
manager for Cochrane & Co., Ltd., 
Dudley. During the war Mr. Shaw 
was director of the gray iron castings 


Farnworth 
technical 


was educated 
school, 
school, and 


ter completing 
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section of the British ministry of 
munitions. For the past several years 
he has been manager of the Newhall 
works of the Brightside Foundry & 
Engineering Co., Ltd., Sheffield. 

Mr. Shaw has been identified prom- 
inently with foundry organization af- 

He joined the 
Foundrymen in 


fairs for 


Institute 


many years. 
of British 











JOHN SHAW 


the Bir- 
three years and 
president of the Sheffield 
is the third oldest British 
member of the American Foundry- 
men’s association, which he joined in 
1910. Mr. Shaw represents the In- 
stitute of British Foundrymen on the 
international appointed to 
work out standardized tests for cast 
iron. He is also the delegate of the 
institute to the British Engineering 
Standards association. 

As a fitting tribute 
and 
foundry 


1906. He 
mingham 
is now 


was president of 


branch for 


branch. He 


committee 


his distinc- 
services to the 
Great Britain 


for 
valuable 
industry of 


tive 
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Mr. Shaw was presented with the 
Oliver Stubbs gold medal at the 1924 
meeting of the Institute of British 
Foundrymen. 
The subject 
will deal with 
a metallurgical 


of Mr. Shaw’s 
iron problems of 


paper 

cast 

nature. 

Electric Truck Includes 
Lifting Features 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., 
Stamford, Conn., recently has devel- 
oped a new elevating platform truck 
of the heavy duty type. The short 


turning radius and the narrow width 
of the 
in and out 
row 
raised by two large eccentrics mounted 


makes it easy to drive 


machine 
of the 
The elevating platform is 


box Cars or in Nnar- 


aisles. 


on the hoist unit shaft. The eccentrics 
draw the platform forward and upward 
on the platform links. Mechanical up- 
per and lower limit stops give simple 
the lift The 
unit power this 
interchangeable 


operation of mechanism. 
spur-geared 


model is 


axle on 
with all 
other models of the same series made 
by that company. The universal joints 
of the unit totally enclosed in 
leather boots packed with grease. A 
view of the truck showing the method 
given in the 


are 


of operation is accom- 
panying illustration. 


Issue Circular on Gases 

Bureau of standards circular No. 279 
recently published, discusses the re- 
lation between the temperatures, pres- 
sures, and densities of gases. Form- 
ulas expressing these relations are de- 
rived as simply as possible and by the 
use of factors taken from 
drawn from experimental data, the 
calculations of the various relations are 
expedited considerably. 


curves 


Interstate Foundry Specialties 
Corp., New York, has removed its 
offices to 461 Fourth avenue. 














METHOD OF USING THE ELECTRIC TRUCK 


IN THE PLANT 






































MADE ON 


rH 
MACHINE 


HARDNE 


CHANGES ARI 


PESTING 


Tests Metal Hardness 


The Shore Instrument & Mfg. Co., 
Van Wyck & Carll streets, Jamaica, 
N. Y., recently has made a number 
of improvements on the _ hardness 


testing machine of its manufacture. 
As may be seen in the accompanying 


illustration, the auxiliary flat clamp- 


ing foot piece used previously has 
been replaced by a graduated barrel 
unit. This unit is reinforced so 
that by using a comparatively heavy, 
hardened-steel, bottom cap, the test 
specimen may be clamped directly 
under it. The necessary lightness 
in weight, which is essential when 


using the instrument on a swing arm, 
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has been retained in this design. 
It is claimed that not only is the 
spot to be tested located more easily 


and pressure applied in closer prox- 
imity to it, but the contact with the 
supporting anvil more 
thus giving a degree of 
uniformity and accuracy to the read- 
ings under adverse conditions. 


also is con- 


centric, 


Sand Throwing Machine 
Has Long Arm 


The Allis-Chalmers 
waukee, is using a 
molding 


Mfg. Co., 
sand 


Mil- 
throwing 
which is dis- 


type machine 


tinguished by its long 


While the 


feet in length on this type of machine, 


exceptionally 


arm. average arm is 12 


the arm used at the Milwaukee plant 


is 27 feet in length. This unusual 
length is of especial assistance in 
ramming pits. The sand throwing 
machine, which was built by the 
jeardsley & Piper Co., Chicago, is 
of the locomotive type and is the 
second installed by the Allis-Chalmers 
Co. The machine, which is shown 
in the accompanying _ illustration, 


handles 30 tons of sand per hour 


and is operated by two men. 


Builds 

The General 
tady, N. Y., 
standardized 


Drum Controller 
Electric Co., Schenec- 
introduced a 
line of drum 


has new 


and con- 
trollers 
hoist or machine 
One of the 
the use of skeleton type frame. 
frame 
and 
riveted. 


for general purposes, crane 


tool application. 
line is 
The 
plate 


features of this 


consists of a cast cap 


which steel bars 
feature makes it 
the back of the 


the top bottom 


base to 

This 
for 
hold 


are 
un- 
necessary con- 


troller to and 





rH} 


SKELETON FRAMI I A FEATURI 
OF THI DESIGN 


together. Thi mak the switch 
accessible from both the back and 
front for the purpose of making 
adjustments, renewals, et 

A vertical operating lever or a 
spring return mechanism may bk 


for the horizontal 


lever with which the controller is 


substituted easily 


equipped. Self-aligning contact fingers 
are used and auxiliary contact fingers 
are provided for control circuits to 
the line protective switch 


Changes Office Location 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, O., has 
removed its Chicago office from 1217 
to 1714 Fisher building, | South 


Dearborn street. 





A SAND THROWING MACHINE WITH AN ARM 27 FEET IN LENGTH IS USED BY 


: 


t 
- ieee 


» 





or 








il 
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Hoist Operates With Low 
Headrcom 


The Northern Engineering Works, 
Detroit, recently has introduced an 
electric hoist designed for use where 
limited clearance and a high lift are 
necessary. The hoists will be built 
in sizes from 1 to 4 tons inclusive 
with a standard hook lift of 20 feet. 
The frame is made of a one-piece 
casting while the gears and pinions 
are hammered steel, case hardened, 
entirely enclosed and run in a lubri- 
Roller bearings are used 
Any standard make mo- 
applied to the hoist. 
Either a single or variable speed 
controller may be used. The hoist is 
supplied with a mechanical brake in 
the hoisting gear train and a shoe 
type pincher brake on the motor. The 
drum and sheaves are of large diam- 


cant. 
throughout. 
tor can be 


eter, machine finished and drum 
grooved. Upper and lower limit 
stops are provided. The hoist may 


be supplied with geared or plain I- 
beam trolley or without a trolley for 
stationary mounting. Two upper sus- 
pension hooks are furnished for sta- 
mounting. A view of the 
shown in the accompanying 


tionary 
hoist is 
illustration. 


Sand Cutting Machine 
Has Five Motors 


machine’ which 
interesting 


A sand cutting 
includes a number of 


features of design, recently has been 


introduced by Production Equipment 
Co., 5213 Windsor avenue, Cleveland. 
A feature of this machine is_ the 
use of five motors for various drives. 
One motor drives the cylinder, one 
the cable reel, one the hoist and 
one each for the two driving wheels. 
It is claimed that this provides 
considerable flexibility. The cutting 
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rHE POLISHER IS RUBBED UP AND DOWN 


ON THE PIN 
cylinder consists of special spiral 
blades constructed of steel members. 
A hoist is provided to change the 
position of the cylinder when desired. 
Either hand or motor operated hoists 
The electric hoist 
standard hoist 
the drum 


cable is wound. 


may be supplied. 
consists of a 
motor coupled direct to 
on which the hoist 
Raising and lowering is accomplished 
by reversing the motor through a 
reversing switch conveniently located. 


unit 


A counter balance is used on the 
hand operated hoists to reduce the 
effort required to raise the cylinder. 


The machine is moved by two large 
motors, one to each wheel. While 
the wheels are operated by inde- 
pendent motors the motors are inter- 
locked electrically. The steering and 
speed of travel is handled through 
a controller by two operating levers. 


Machines are equipped with single, 
two or multispeed travel motors, 
depending on the requirements. Elec- 


tric power reaches the motors through 
collector rings and 
cable is wound on 
reel designed 


cable, 
The 


driven cable 


a flexible 
a brush. 


a motor 
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to maintain a_ sufficient tension on 
the cable to keep it off the floor. 


Polishes Flask Pins 


Often the pins on flasks which 
are not in continuous use become 
rusted, and difficulty is encountered 


in using the flask since the pin will 
not go into the socket. The Joseph 
Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J., 
recently has introduced a device for 
polishing flask This 
which is shown in the accompanying 


pins. device, 


illustration, is made from a mixture 
which contains sufficient grit to cut 
the rust and enough graphite to 
polish the pin so that it will slip 


into place readily. 


Designs Soldering Iron 


The General Electric Co., 
tady, N. Y., is marketing a new solder- 
ing iron of light construction, 
signed to heat quickly. This 
made in standard sizes ranging from 


Schenec- 


de- 


iron is 


% to 14-inch tip. Power consump- 
tion ranges from 70 watts for the 
smaller iron for light intermittent 


use, to 350 watts for the larger size 
for heavy duty. Heavy duty 
have radiating stands to maintain the 


irons 


correct operating temperature when 
not in use temporarily. Heat from 
the tip is prevented from reaching 
the handle by a special mechanical 


connection in the form of a spiral 


made from a steel rod. A powder 
is used for insulating the heating 
unit. This powder is highly com- 


pressed and is designed to withstand 
a temperature of more than 2000 de- 
Fahr. 


grees 


imports in- 
pounds in 


1925 


Iron and steel scrap 
creased from 149,724,000 
1924 to 223,586,000 pounds in 
or 49.3 per cent. 
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Anticipate Increasing Demand 


Heavier Inquiries Point To Greater Sales in the Near Future— 


Association Report Shows March Sales Have Gained Slightly 


HE demand for foundry equipment throughout the 


country is spotty, while 


duced in practically the same volume. 
trast with the beginning of April, the early part of 


the 
Chicago 


shown a good volume in 


has 


International Harvester Co., 


the market, since it will reopen about July 1 the foundry 
formerly operated by the Moline Plow Co., Rock Island, Il. 


The Harvester company 


Makers of equipment in that section believe that buying 


in May will exceed that in April. 


In the Cleveland territory, with only a few exceptions, at $! 


manufacturers are securing a 


Slight has 


throughout 


developed 
recently. 


improvement 
New 


England 


such as sand handling equipment and molding machines, 
trading appears unusually light for this season of the year. 
However, melting units appear to be moving more freely, 


inquiries are 


Chicago district. 


is a 


is buying much 


volume 
parable with either March and April. 
pearing in large numbers, and prospects appear bright. 


The 


Eastern market continues relatively slack. In 


108-inch 
the 
Foundries at 


two 


being intro- since 
In direct con- 
May 
The Co., 


factor in 


Beaver 


big 


year, 


new equipment. Manufacturers 


441 


ero 






of business com- 
Inquiries are ap- 
14 per cent. 
671 
on April 1, 1925. 


sales 
the 


some lines, 


equipment 
demand in 


showed a 


cupolas, 
Philadelphia 
York 
Sanitary Mfg. Co., Zelienople, Pa., and th 
Falls, 

Sales of foundry equipment in March gained 2 per cent 
over sales in February and 3 per cent over 
according to 


association. 


5,655 as compared with $422,004 in 


$364,334 the corresponding month a year ago 


as compared with $536,978 in March 1 


increase, 
department of commerce. 


asked for 


was 


the 
navy 


largest cupolas 
yard 


Tarentum, Pa., 


installation made. 
the 


Howard 


and Iron City 
Stove 
Pa., each want core ovens. 


March last 
Foundry Equipment 
March totaled 


the 


sales in 


a report of 


The 


$483,010 as compared with $472,814 in February and $467, 
in March, 1925. 


Shipments for the month were valued 
February and 


The gain 


in shipments in March over the same month in 1925 was 
Orders on hand April 1 were valued at $504,- 


and $539,539 


Orders on hand April 1 were 6 per cent 
less than at the same date a year ago. 

Exports of foundry and 
marked 


March 
report of the 
March 


molding equipment in 
according to a 


The value of exports in 


and this, it is believed, likely will be reflected in increased was $51,735 as compared with $27,083 in February and 

buying of some of the products moving more slowly. $49,951 during March, 1925. The value of exports for 

Better conditions prevail in the Pittsburgh market as the nine months ended March 31 was $456,326 as com- 

buying has been active and inquiries are exceptionally pared with $440,461 during the corresponding period a 
heavy. The Bethlehem Steel Corp., Bethlehem, Pa., wants year ago. 

CHICAGO MARKET the Pullman Car & Mfg. Co., Pullman, IIL, Ga e Found: Tori I | pat 

Core MACHINES vibrator and shakeout equipment; from the ator and blender from the Royer Foundry &@ 


Chicago, one; from 


Pittsburgh. 


Cummings Casting Co 
McCormick Co 


the J. S 


Dust ARRESTER EQUIPMENT 
Geo. H. Smith Steel Casting Co., Milwaukee ; 
fron he Pangborn Corp., Hagerstown, Md. 
Crown Iron W Minneapolis; Allis Chalm- 
er Mf Co Milwauk from th Ww. W 
Sly Mf ( ( and 


FURNACES 
Foundry Co., Chicago, 


Freeport, Ill, cupola; 


Ferguson & Lange 


Arcade Mfg. Co., 


ipola 
from the Whiting Corp., Harvey, II 
MoLoING MACHINES 
Amer ca Rad ator ( Kansas City, Mo 


from the Herman Pne Machine 
Co Zelienople, Pa 


SANDBLAST 


imatic 


EQUIPMENT 


Kainer & Co., Chicago, cabinet from the 


W. W. Sy Mfe. Ce 


Cleveland. 


SAND PREPARING EQUIPMENT 
Amer'can Brake Shoe & Foundry Co., Mel- 
rose Park, II Green Enginecring Co., East 
Chicago, Ind Liberty Foundry Co., Rockford, 
Ii! William E. Pratt Mfg. Co., Joliet, I 
Har.sell-Eleock Co Chicago; Household Utili- 
tic Co Chicago; Lavelle Foundry Co., An- 
derson Ind.; sand separators and blenders 
from Royer Foundry & Machine Co., Wilkes- 
Barre Pa 
National Malleable & Steel Castings Co., Chi- 
cago; Western Electric Co., Chicago; Interna- 
tional Harvester C Rock Island, Hl, two 
Frank Foundries Moline, Il sand mixers 
from National Engineering Co., Chicago 
Sacinaw Products Co., Saginaw, Mich., core 
and reclaiming, from the W. W. Sly Mfz 
Co Cleveland 
SHAKEOUT EQUIPMENT 
Holland Furnace Co., Holland, Mich., core 


knockout machine from the Stoney Foundry 


Cleveland 


Louisville, Ky 


Equipment Co 
Mfg. Co 


Engineering & 


Columbia Sanitary 


Stoney Foundry Engineering & Equipment Co., 
Cleveland 

TUMBLING BARRELS 
Batavia, Ill, one 


Wis one ; In- 


Chicago, six 


Foundry Co., 
Mfg Co. 
Harvester Co., 


Lindgren 
Belle City Racine, 


ternational 


the Whiting Corp., Harvey, IIL. 
NEW YORK MARKET 
CRANES 
James McKinney & Son, Albany N Y 
one 10-ton from the Northern Engineering 
Works, Detroit 
Honolulu Iron Works, N. Y., two; from th 
Whiting Corp., Harvey, Ill 
General Electric Co., Baltimore from the 
J. W. Paxson Co., Philadelphia. 
FURNACES 
M. W. Kellogg & Co., Jersey City, N. J 
$-ton electric from the Pittsburgh Electric 
Furnace Co., Pittsburgh 
A. P. Smith Mfg. Co., East Orange, N. J 


from the J. W. Paxson Co., Phila- 


delphia 


LADLES 
Globe Malleable Iron & Steel Co., Syracuse 
N. Y Lineoln Radiator Co., Utica, N. Y 


Philadelphia 
Foundry Co., 
from the J Ss 


from the J. W. Paxson Co., 

Fell Machine & 
N Y one worm 
Pittsburgh. 


Ogdensburg 
geared 
McCormick C« 
EQUIPMENT 

Lax kport N Y 


SANDBLAST 


Jefferson Union Co Inc., 


from the W. W. Sly Mfg. Co., Cleveland 
Snapp Foundry Co Winchester, Va.; from 
the Pangborn Corp. Havcerstown Md 


Pfaudler Cx Rochester, N Y from the 


J. W. Paxson ( Philadelphia 
SAND PREPARING EQUIPMENT 
Gould Coupler Co Depew, N Y Hart & 
Crouse Co., Utica, N. Y.; sand mixers from 


Chicago 
Brookly oe = 


the National Engineering Co 
Vault Light Co., 


415 


brookiyn 


Machine Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa 
SHAKEOUT EQUIPMENT 
New York Air Brake Co Watertowr N. ¥ 
vibrator shakeout equipment fron the 


Engineering & Equipment Co 


and 
Stoney Foundry 
Cleveland 
BARRELS 

& Machine Co., Pough- 
from the W W. Sly 


TUMBLING 
Poughkeepsie Foundry 
keepsie, N Y three ; 


Mfg. Co., Cleveland 


CLEVELAND 


Dust 


MARKET 


ARRESTOKR EQUIPMENT 


Dayton Engineering Laboratoric Dayton, 


O.; from the W W Sly Mfg or Cleveland, 


Packard Motor Car Co., Detroit from the 

Pangborn Corp Hagerstow! Md 
FURNACES 

Sterling F« dry ( Wellir oO 

ore oven fror h Ma I ivil Fur 
nace Co., Cleveland 

LADLES 

Paper & Textile Machi: Co Sandusky, O 

one; from the Whiting Corp Harvey It! 
MOLDING MACHINES 

Michigan Valve Foundry Co Detroit one 
from the Herman Pneumat Machine ( 
Zelienople, Pa 

SANDBLAST EQUIPMENT 

Daytor Enginecri Laboratori« Daytor 
0 from the W. W. Sly Mfg. Co Cleveland 
Jarecki Mfg. Co Erie Pa the Maumee 
Malleable Castings Ce Toledo from th Pang 
born Corp., Hagerstown, Md 

SAND PREPARING EQUIPMENT 

American Radiator Co Buffak ntinuo 
mixer from the Standard Sand & Machine 
Co., Cleveland 

Central Specialty ( Detroit sand mixer 
rom the National Engineering Co., Chicago 

Bunting Brass & Bronze ¢ Toledo; Sey 
bold Machine Co., Dayton, O Kilby Mfg. Co 
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Cleveland Star Foundry Co Troy, O Su- 
perior Gas Engine Co Springfield, Oo 
Holmes Foundry Co., Ltd., Sarnia, Ont sand 
eparator and blenders from the Royer 
Foundry & Machine Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa 


EQUIPMENT 
Foundry Co., 


it equipment 


SHAKEOUT 
Ferro Machine & 


vibrator and 


Cleveland, 


hakeso from the 


Stoney Foundry Engineering & Equipment 
Co., Cleveland 
ru MBLIN BARKEI 
Dodg Bros Detroit three Unit Stove 
& Furnace ( North Birn rham Ala., two 


Cleveland 
omerstown 
Grabler Mfg 


Ce Cleveland from the W W Sly Mfg. Co 


& Son, New 


MISCELLANEO!t 
Iron Co Irontor 0 
mill from the W W Sly Mfg. ¢ 


( i 
PITTSBURGH MARKET 
Cor MACHINES 
I ne I eri ( Shi} bur 
Pa n he J. S. MeCormi ( Pittsburg 
CRANI 
R r Co., New Castle, Pa ne 


THE FOUNDRY 


from the Milwaukee E 

Co., Milwaukee. 
FURNACES 

Manders 


5-ton : ectric Crane & 


Mfg. 
Hatboro, 


Stove Co 


Roberts & 


Pa.: Wolf Co., Chambersburg, Pa cupolas 

from the J. W. Paxson Co., Philadelphia 
Cochrane Brass Foundry Co., York, Pa the 

Flood City Mfg. Co., Johnstown, Pa one 


furnace each from the J. S. McCormock 


brass 


Co., Pittsburgh. 

LADLES 
Stockton Pip ( Birmingham Ala., two; 
from the Whiting Corp., Harvey, Ill 


MOLDING 
Engineering Co., tte, Pa 

Co., Carlisle, Pa from 

Machine C Zelienople, 


MACHINES 
Pittsburgh Jeanne 
Frog & Switch 
the Herman Pneumatic 
BLAST EQUIPMENT 

thens, Pa from the 
Md 


IPMENT 


town, 


Fat 








Bethlehen Stee Co Bethlehen Pa and 
eparator and blender ; from the Royer 
Found: & Machine ( Wilkes-Barre Pa 


NEW ENGLAND MARKET 


CRANES 


Mansfield |} ndry Co Mansfield 





May 15, 1926 


from the Cleveland Crane 


Wickliffe, O 


tramway crane; 
& Engineering Co., 
General Alloys Co., South Boston, Mass 
from the Shepard Electric Crane & Hoist Co., 
Montour Falls, N. Y. 
Mansfield Foundry C 
three small electric 
Shepard Electric Crane & 
Falls, N. Y. 
SANDBLAST EQUIPMENT 
Union Mfg. Co., New Britain, 
ford Foundry Co., Wethersfield, Conr 
Hagerstown, Md 
PREPARING EQUIPMENT 
Electric Co., Lynn, Mass Bradley 
& Hubbard, Meriden, Conr sand eparator 
and blender from the Royer Foundry & Ma- 
chine Co., Wilk 


General 


Mansfield, Mass., 
from the 
Montour 


overhead 


Hoist Co., 


cranes ; 


Conn 
the Pangborn Corp., 
SAND 


General 


mixer from 

Chicago 
United Metal Mfg ( Norwich Conn 

Gibby Foundry Co East Bostor 


eparators and 








Activities 


What the Foundries Are Doing 


of the Gray Iron, Malleable, Steel and Brass Shops 




















2. 
} l-story hop 60 x et 
M \ I ( t treet 
( kK hi for a 
M lr hs Mill I 
ha rol t | 
aut 
M. & rn Wi 148 North Hal- 
d Cr t | i pia it 
1461 W | ‘ 0 110 fee 
Oklal + ( t ( i i Okla 
ern I } t ha Pp 3 
for i H | i luding 
i r I ind patte rage 


f for ! ind ‘ pmer ll 
: ed 
Cc. C. Col ( ir re Memphi 
anufacturer he ting machinery 
ind = device i ‘ plat for a l- 
ry f ndry and n 
Har Foundry Cory tarted pera- 
t th former plat the Na nal 
M: ner ( Wethersfic Conn Edgar 
r { erly rinte of th Con- 
I iry ( it R Hill, ¢ 
" the 1 comp 
H mn S 1 & I iry ( I ton, Tex., 
\ proceed at one build a 72 iry 


pa b f ] fee for tl fir 
t to be follows nediate I a second 
ni 13¢ t The plant will be r 
th te of tl former hern Motors 
ciat n I nd ra of r . 1 - 
ructur be 





has be« cor] ; $10,000 capital | 
J. H. Cur I Robb and H = I S 
Ladder 2 Broad tor 

kh 1 Fur ice Mf ( mm tle “ae 

‘ I d with $5000 capital by C 
K Grove I Desr | and =6 Stanle J 
Me 

I I ‘ & Mf Co Long V 


build ry sho} ! a 
aver ‘ 

Amer Sas} I Ci of Pennsylvar 
Coates\ Pa } beer incorporated wit! 
£99 000 il t ture i t 


let « to G Kel S S ] 
Mapley nue a 2-story 1} t 63 x 
113 feet 0 Nor ing aver (Noted 
April 15 
Che ing indry Corp., Elmira, N. Y., ha 
reased it ipital f m $50,000 £100,000 


skatoor 


Fast n Worl Avenue ( a 


prom to bu i additior ' foundr 


. rporate ] ; mar m nd Ww 
, ter? with £294.000 : i Oscar Bar 
enow 9 Field He rd I 
Hoffmar ind Edwir A File 
Internat Harvester ( ( H. M 
Cor chairn 606 > Michigar ave . 
Chicag } ] contrac t I Au n (¢ 
l N h LaSalle reet Cc} igo, for a l 
or rdd n 90 x 160 feet at Car | 


Superior Patter & Mi ( Detr has 
ir rated to 1 , ! ‘ 
i I ‘ ra r cr r} } SH / ar 


by Robert ’ 1 
Theodore Trefzer and William H. S worth 
Oak, Mich 


G. Schram, 54 Seyburr 


Royal 


Aluminum & Bras Foundry Co Chicago 

has been incor ra l 330,000 canpit 
manufacture br: and aluminum articles 

by Joseph N. Mashl Joseph N. Ejismir 
and Paul Pilki K mir P Gugis 127 
North Dearborn treet, is correspondent 

Gerstein & Cooper ( Boston ha been 
incorporated with § ) capital to carry 
a general foundry nd machine hop and 
manufacture cast by Maurice Gerstein 
president Abral Cooper 7 Bentor treet 


Dorchester, Ma trea 


Levy clerk 

Free an Boiler & |} rineering ( 53 West 
Jacksor boule j Chicago ha been n- 
corporated witl +5000 capital to mar ifacture 
heating and p r plant equipment and steam 
fitting by R t § Redfield Robert W 


Thompson and Lillian Fisher 
West Jacl r levard are 


Redfields, 53 











